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Changing About in Industrial Alignment Offers 
Opportunities Without Parallel to 
Gas Industry 


Countless; Young Men Going Into Business for Themselves Who Can Be Counted Upes to 
Have Their Eyes Open to New Ways of Doing Things 


By E. D. CARPENTER 


It is the slow moving, ‘long-established business con- 
cern which has passed from father to son. generation 
after generation and is now managed according to tra- 
dition that is usually the hardest one to which to sell. 
Every gas company salesman has come into contact 
with such concerns at one time or another. It was 
either a manufacturing plant, a wholesaler, or possibly 
a retail store. The only time that the men at the head 
of these concerns could be reached with new ideas 
appeared to be when a sudden and ‘serious change 
was taking place in our whole industrial: life. Such 
a time came when the great world..war broke out. 
Many of these concerns ‘at that time were forced to 
adopt new policies, new ideas and new equipment. 
They were forced to throw much of their tradition to 
the winds. At that time the gas companies installed a 
record amount of gas-consuming devices in all -plants. 
With the ending of: the war, however, many of these 
gas-consuming appliances have ceased to operate. The 
work which they were doing is finished and nothing new 
has been found to take its place. Another sudden and 
serious change in business conditions has taken place. 

The gas man, however, need not view the present 
with any great degree of alarm. The return to peace 
iime conditions is going to bring about a change in in- 
dustry that will make it easier to sell gas to many 
users than it would have been if there had been no 
change in business conditions. Many a conservative old 
business institution has learned to use gas since the 
outbreak of the war and they are going to continue 
to use it. The coming of peace will bring with it 
many new industries, because here in this country we 
have learned that it is safest to control all features 
of our manufacture. There is little likelihood that the 
vital products of some of our great industries will all 
come from some foreign country as was the case with 
the dyes in our textile business. These things will be 


manufactured in the United. States in the future, and 
these.new manufacturing plants are going to give new 
outlets. for the.gas companies. In some cases they will 
be markets for by-products as well as for gas. 


Not ALoNE War CauSED CHANGING ABOUT 


It is apparent that if it was only the change from war 
to peace that was taking place there would be great 
opportunities offered to the gas companies. . This 
change, however, is not the only one. The process of 
making the country dry is going to open up wonderful 
gas opportunities. All the breweries and the entire dis- 
tributing of the liquor business must adapt itself.-to 
new. conditions, must turn to some. other kind of busi- 
ness. Already many of them have prepared the way. 
Some :are making soft drinks. Some have prepared to 
change to other kinds of business. Now we find. some 
who are preparing to manufacture candy. Every change 
means a new set of machinery. Each new set of ma- 
chinery opens the way for the gas company to sell more 
gas. It will pay every gas company salesman to keep 
a very close watch upon the changes that are now taking 
place in the liquor business. It will pay him to get 
into close touch with the powers that operate the dis- 
tilleries and breweries in his district. There is a pros- 
pect that these concerns will become large gas con- 
sumers. The machinery they install for their new line 
of business will naturally be thoroughly up to date and 
all that is.necessary for the gas man to get his share 
of the business is to be on the job in time. 

The closing of the saloons is also going to result in 
a very considerable increase in small candy shops, bake 
shops, etc. All these will prove the very best of pros- 
pects for the gas salesmen. All that is necessary is 
to watch them closely and follow them up until a con- 
tract is closed, then keep in very close touch with them 
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because these new business enterprises are going to 
grow, and it will be necessary to be right on the job 
when something new is required in order to secure the 
maximum amount of business. 


INDEPENDENT BuSINESSES TO BE STARTED 


There is still another new business opportunity. The 
war has taken from the country temporarily many 
young men who would have started businesses of their 
own if they had remained at home. These men are 
now beginning to come home. Soon they are going to 
start businesses of theif own. There are other men 
who ordinarily would not go into business for them- 
selves. They have learned much since they have been 
away. They have greatly increased their self-confi- 
dence. They are far more courageous and persevering 
than they would have been had it not been for their 
war experience. Some of them are going to come back 
and discover that the positions so lightly promised to 
them when they went away are no longer open to them. 
These men are not going to sit around and mope. They 
went across the seas to insure the safety of this coun- 
try. They are going to enter business to insure the 
honor of industry. 

There are going to be these two classes of young men 
who are going to enter business. A far larger percen- 
tage of these men is going to succeed than is the 
case with the average business man. The war has 
taught them many lessons which are neccessary to suc- 
cess. This will help. All the returned soldiers are 
going to stand by each other. This also will help. 
The percentage of marked successes among these new 
business men is going to be so high that it will pay the 
gas company a great deal better to go after this new 
business than it ordinarily does to go after the business 
of new concerns. 


Never BreroreE Such aN UPHEAVAL 

There has never been a time when there has been 
such a thorough business upheaval in this country as 
is taking place at the present time. Returning from war 
to peace conditions in itself is bound to result in many 
great business changes. The sudden abolition of a great 
industry like the liquor industry would result in a great 
change in all lines of business in ordinary times. A 
business can never grow as large as the liquor industry 
has grown without exerting its influence to a greater 
or less degree upon all the other lines of business in 
the country. It is necessary for these other lines of 
business to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
when such a large industry suddenly ceases. The new 
soldiers coming back with new and strange experiences 
are also going to have a decided effect upon business. 
This effect is going to be greater, far greater than it 
would have been if they had remained on their own 
territory instead of going to a foreign country. These 
men have picked up business ideas that they are going 
to put into practice when they get back home. 


Att BRAND-NEW TERRITORY 


The net result of all this is that every bit of every 
gas company’s territory is now brand-new territory. 
It is practically virgin territory. The changes that have 
taken place have killed all traditions. There is scarcely 
an individual or a business concern but what will have 
to make rather decided changes in order to meet the 
new and changed conditions. The incomes of some 
people are going to be reduced. The incomes of others 
are going to be increased. There is a tremendous 
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change going through our whole population. 


lhis 
change offers great opportunities for increased sales of 
gas. To take full advantage of them it will be necessary 
to go over every territory in exactly the same manner 
that it would be gone over if no gas had ever been 


sold there before. Any other procedure is likely to 
result in overlooking many of the very best prospects. 
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Water Gas Operating Methods with Central 
District Bituminous Coals as 
Generator Fuel 
Bulletin No. 24. Flexible board backs, 6 x 9 in. Authors, 
W. A. Dunkley, Illinois State Geological Survey Division and 
W. W. Odell, U. S. Bureau of Mines. Obtainable from State 

Geological Survey Division, Urbana, Ill. 

During last July a survey was made of the gas plants 
of Illinois and neighboring States, to determine what 
progress and economies had been made in the use of 
the coals in this region in gas manufacture. The facts 
learned from this inspection were published in Bul- 
letins 21 and 22 of this series, the former bulletin deal- 
ing with the use of these coals in the manufacture of 
retort-coal gas, and the latter with their use as water- 
gas generator fuel. 

Although considerable progress had been made, and 
some operators were realizing a considerable saving 
from the use of these coals, it was concluded from this 
inspection that much was yet to be learned about the 
use of central district coals in both processes, but it 
was thought that the greatest amount of useful infor- 
mation could be obtained in a short time by further 
experimentation on the water-gas process. According- 
ly it was decided to carry out a series of experiments, 
on a commercial scale, to determine the possibilities of 
the process, its limitations, available fuels, suitable 
methods of operation, and the effects of many of the 
variable conditions entering into water-gas manufacture. 

Through the courtesy of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, the facilities of the Streator plant 
were extended for experimentation. This plant was 
chosen because it is well equipped, and because its 
generating capacity is sufficiently large so that any er- 
rors in judgment or mistakes in the early stages of the 
experimental work would not jeopardize the gas supply 
to the city. Also the experiments, while conducted on 
a commercial scale, would not involve the useless ex- 
penditure of as much money on coals, some of which 
might prove unsuitable, as would be necessary in a 
larger plant. 

During the course of the experiments, which ex- 
tended over a period of about four months, many an- 
alyses were made of the gases produced during the 
different stages of operation and under various oper- 
ating conditions. Other observations were also made, 
and it is hoped that the publication and discussion -of 
these in a later bulletin will throw more light on the 
process and lead to further studies. The present paper 
is preliminary to the main publication, and is designed 
to furnish operating information to the managers and 
superintendents of water-gas plants, without going in 
detail into the mass of data upon which the conclusions 
are based. 
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Experiments with Bituminous Coal in the Manu- 


facture of Water Gas 


R. G. Krumrey Points Out that Change Over from Coke to Bituminous Coal Should Not Be 
Made Unless Extra Capacity Machines Are Available as There Is Considerable 
Decrease in Output— Operating Vagaries Met with—Coal Opera- 


In all of the history of water gas which has been 
published, there has been no reference made to fuel 
for the generator except anthracite coal and coke, and 
it has only been within recent years that bituminous 
coal has been experimented with, declared R. G. Krum- 
rey, general superintendent of the Beloit Water, Gas 
& Electric Company, in a paper at the recent annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Gas Association. 

In the summer of 1917, when the world war had 
caused a shortage of coke, and when the price of coke 
had risen to be almost prohibitive for gas making, we, 
in Beloit, began to look for some other suitable gen- 
erator fuel for the manufacture of water gas. Our 
first experiments were with anthracite coal but were 
not very successful, due to the poor grade of coal ob- 
tainable. Our next trials were with a low sulphur 
Illinois prepared egg coai from Franklin County, which 
showed the following approximate analysis: 


3.04 per cent 
38.94 per cent 
48.55 per cent 

9.47 per cent 

.80 per cent 


Moisture 
Volatile Matter 
Fixed Carbon 
Ash 
Sulphrr . 


While our first trials were anything but a success, 
the results were encouraging, and it was but a short 
time until we were able to handle this coal ‘success- 
fully, when the results with the use of bituminous 
coal as a generator fuel were compared with the re- 
sults previously obtained with coke, not forgetting, of 
course, the difference in price and the scarcity of coke. 


EQuIPMENT 


The equipment in Beloit consists of two 6-ft. United 
Gas Improvement Company machines which are 
equipped with air and steam meters and pyrometers, 
besides the regular pressure gauges. The grate area 
of each machine is 12.6 square feet. The auxiliary ap- 
paratus consists of wood tray scrubbers; relief holder ; 
condenser; exhausters; P. & A. tar extractor; two 
24 x 14 ft. circular purifiers; station meters and station 
holder. For blasting we have a G. E. centrifugal com- 
pressor driven by a motor, and a Sturdevant fan driven 
by a steam turbine, each of which has a capacity of 
4,500 cubic feet of free air per minute against a pres- 
sure of one pound. 


Metnop oF STARTING MACHINES 


In starting a fresh fire in a machine which has been 
down for some time, coke is fired before any coal is 
used for generator fuel. After the machine is in good 
operating condition as to temperature, etc., charges of 


tion Shows Saving in Cost 





coal instead of coke are added as fuel is needed. As 
considerable coal is added, the amount of blast is low- 
ered, the amount of steam increased and the oil per 
run decreased, until by the time the fuel bed is entirely 
composed of coal, the amount of air, steam and oil 
has reached the same quantities which have been fixed 
by experiment as the proper amounts to use with coal 
exclusively. 

We have started a fresh fire with coal and without 
the use of coke only a few times to satisfy ourselves 
that it could be successfully done. In starting with 
coal, a wood fire is started to which a small charge of 
coal is added. This is allowed to ignite thoroughly, 
using the natural draft of the machine with the ash 
door open. A number of charges of coal are added 
and each is allowed to ignite similarly to the first 
charge until the generator is about two-thirds filled. 
The machine is then allowed to stand ten to twelve 
hours, one or two charges being added during this time. 
The generator blast is then put on and kept on for 
about twenty minutes, during which time a small amount 
of steam is added every two or three minutes to keep 
the grate bars from burning. An-attempt is then made 
to ignite the blast gases in the carburetor by putting 
on the carburetor blast, and if successful, both car- 
buretor and generator blasts are kept on until the car- 
buretor is hot enough to allow a run to be made. If 
the gases do not ignite in the carburetor at the first 
trial; the generator blast is kept up and an attempt made 
to ignite the gases in the carburetor every few minutes 
until successful. Due to the smoke, which is caused 
by the large volume of volatile matter given off by the 
coal, it is impossible to observe the heats before the 
blast gases are ignited in the carburetor, and therefore, 
the only way to tell if the heats are high enough to 
cause ignition is by trial. Once the blast gases have 
been ignited in the carburetor, the operation of the 
machine becomes normal. 


OperRATING CYCLE 


The regular cycle of operating is to blast the gen- 
erator and the carburetor three minutes, burning all 
of the blast gases with the carburetor blast; a five- 
minute run.is then made. The first run after coaling is 
an “up run,” as is also the last run before the next 
coaling. All other runs are “split runs,” during which 
the first one and one-half minutes is up run, the next 
three minutes is down run and the last one-half minute 
is up run. The machine is purged with air for from 
five to ten seconds, the period depending upon the time 
required to clear the machine of good gases. The gas 
makers check the time necessary to properly purge the 
machine by lighting a jet of gas taken from the sight 
cock near the top of the superheater. When the ma- 
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chine is clear of good gases, this light turns to a blue 
flame or goes out. The oil is added at an even rate 
during the first »p steam and the down steam portions 
of the run. 


CoALING 


Charges of coal are added as needed and are of about 
the same weight as the charges used with coke as fuel. 
They are smaller in volume than coke due to the dif- 
ference in weight. All coal is forked to sort out some 
of the finer coal. The coal is fed to the generator from 
a buggy having a circular opening in the bottom, the 
diameter of which is several inches smaller than the 
diameter of the charging door. The body of the buggy 
is so arranged that the load as discharged is evenly dis- 
tributed on the fuel bed. This is partially accomplished 
by having the body high enough so that the door cov- 
ering the discharge opening swings free of the charging 
door of the generator and does not interfere with the 
coal as it drops into the machine. An uneven distribu- 
tion of the coal may occur so a spreader is used in the 
form of a cone about 12 in. in diameter and 8 in. 
high, which is mounted on a frame and put into the 
charging door before charging and removed imme- 
diately after charging. This spreader is so made that 
the apex of the cone is about a foot below the roof 
lining of the generator. Previously, the coal was spread 
by using a bar, but not as successfully as with a spreader. 
With a proper distribution of the coal, the fuel bed is 
evener and the fire is not compact in the center of 
the machine. The air and steam, therefore, pass more 
readily through the fire than if all of the fine coal re- 
mained in the center and all of the coarse coal went 
to the outer edge. The fuel bed is carried as high as 
possible, the take-off being 8.5 ft. above the grates, giving 
a fuel bed about 8 ft. 4 in. in depth. The fire is barred 
down" from the top before every second or third coal- 
ing to avoid arching and channeling through the fire. 


CLEANING FIRE 


As it is necessary to operate machines an average 
of eighteen hours a day, we clean the fire twice during 
twenty-four hours; once at 6 a. m., and again at 4 
p. m. The clinker is all within 18 in. of the grate 
and is easily removed. The outer edge of the fire is first 
cleaned, then the spiking bars are put in and the cen- 
ter cleaned in the same way as a coke fire is treated. 

The clinker is easily kept close to the grates by the 
amount of down run and by the amount of steam used 
in both the tip and the down runs. As more gas is 
made during the up run than during the down run, we 
have attempted to increase the number of up runs and 
the time of up steam during split runs. The schedule 
used seems to keep the clinker within easy reach of 
the cleaning doors. ; 

There is a greater tendency for the clinker to stick 
to the lining of the generator with coal than there is 
with coke. While it is easily removed, it is necessary to 
reline the lower portion of the generator oftener. 


SMOKE 
During the regular operation of tiie machine after the 


blast gases have been ignited, and are burned in the 
carburetor, there is practically no smoke, but after 
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cleaning the fire when a large amount of fresh fuel has 
been added and before the blast gases are ignited in 
the carburetor, there is a large volume of smoke pro- 
duced which may be objectionable. This difficulty may 
be overcome by keeping the temperature of the car- 
buretor at or above the point that will ignite the blast 
gases. An ignition temperature is maintained both 
during the cleaning of the fire and for shut-downs of 
several hours, by keeping the generator fuel bed to its 
full depth and not burning the fire down before clean- 
ing. Before cleaning, only two runs are made after the 
last coaling, and one or two runs are made after clean- 
ing before charging the generator, the fire not being 
barred down until the next coaling. In this way, all 
blast gases are burned as soon as the blast is put on 
after cleaning the fire, and also after coaling, conse- 
quently doing away practically with all smoke. 


BLAST AND TEMPERATURE OF FUEL BED 


One of the greatest differences between the operation 
with coke and bituminous coal for generator fuel is 
the difficulty of getting the coal fuel bed to a good 
gas-making temperature without overheating the super- 
heater. Approximately one hundred cubic feet of air 
per minute per square foot of grate surface is used 
in the generator, while with coke, approximately one 
hundred and fifty feet of air per square foot of grate 
surface is necessary. If an increased amount of air is 
used during the blast, it seems difficult to obtain the 
proper heat regulation in the carburetor and super- 
heater. 

The blast pressure is increased from sixteen to twen- 
ty-four inches of water during the blast period to main- 
tain the volume of air at a uniform amount. It is ap- 
parent that, as the fire becomes hotter, the volume of 
gas generated increases, and to burn this additional gas. 
more air is required. The increased total volume, there- 
fore, causes additional back pressure. The blast pres- 
sure is, therefore, increased from sixteen to twenty- 
four inches of water to compensate for this back 
pressure. 

The volume of air required for the carburetor blast 
is considerably more than that required when coke 
fuel is used, as in the blast gases there is a certain 
amount of coal gas which has to be burned and this 
requires more air for complete combustion than carbon 
monoxide. 

As the gas-making capacity of the machine is limited 
by the temperature of the fuel bed, it is quite neces- 
sary to increase this temperature to the maximum point 
which will still leave the carburetor and superheater at 
their proper temperatures, respectively. The Technical 
Committee on Gas By-products and Public Utilities of 
the State of Illinois has experimented on this particular 
point and has developed a method of keeping the tem- 
perature of the fuel bed up, and consequently increasing 
the capacity of the machine by making what they term 
a “blow run,” the method of procedure being as follows: 

After the regular blast period of three minutes, dur- 
ing which time all of the gases are burned in the car- 
buretor, the carburetor blast is cut off and the stack 
valve closed. The blast gases are blown into the holder 
for fifteen or twenty seconds after which the generator 
blast is shut off and a regular steam run of 334 minutes 
is made. By this method they are able to increase the 

(Continued on page 299.) 
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Prosperity of the Employee Essentially Involved 
in the Prosperity of the Employer 


John St. John Expresses Belief that Gas Managers Are Just as Desirous of Their Employees 
Having Houses Modernly Equipped, Time for Play and Rest as Well as for Work 
and Enjoy Something of Luxury as Are the Employees 


Many students of the future are of the opinion that 
it will take all the work every ‘man and woman in the 
world is capable of performing for the next twenty 
years to bring the world back to normal; that the 
basis for work in the future shall be eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ play and eight hours’ sleep, and 
on this basis the individual can be better maintained 
both physically and mentally; that homes will have 
to be built which will be modernly equipped and 
will fully satisfy the demands of comfort and pro- 
vide something of luxury; and that appetizing food, 
good clothes and forms of amusement will have to 
he provided before satisfaction can be expected from 
the working class, asserted John St. John in his presi- 
dential address before the recent annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Gas Association. 


ANp THEREIN WE CoNCUR WITH THEM 


We should all like to see these aspirations satis- 
fied. To what extent, however, they may be satis- 
fied depends upon the ability of the employer to so 
maintain his earnings as to enable him to meet the 
increased burdens. The prosperity of the employee 
is essentially involved in the prosperity of the em- 
ployer. I think we shall all agree that it should be 
the policy of utilities in the future, as in the past, to 
maintain as far as possible wage scales for the steady 
and industrious employee which shall be well up to 
that of other employers of labor for like character of 
work. I think, further, that the utilities will not be 
found lacking in their desire to co-operate, in all 
practical ways, in those things which conduce to the 
welfare of their employees. 

For the last three months most of us have been 
expecting a reduction in the price of anthracite and 
bituminous coal. On Feb. 1 instead of a reduction 
there was an increase in coal mined in southern IIli- 
nois of about 20 cents per ton. We now are advised 
that instead of the price of coal dropping it will in- 
crease, and that beginning with the first of May and 
continuing for five months there will be a monthly 
increase of 15 cents per ton on the domestic sizes of 
anthracite coal. Then we hear the talk of closing 
the mines to avert possible bankruptcy. 

It is true that the Government about a year ago 
urged coal operators to speed up production to sup- 
ply war requirements, and the operators agreed to 
maintain a high wage scale until such time as peace 
was concluded. Now that the war is over, and with 
an unusually mild winter, the bins of many of the 
domestic users and the stock piles of the industrial 
plants are such as to make the demand very small. 
High wages for mining and other work connected 
with mining continue to be effective, and with the 
small amount of.coal produced the cost is very high 
and, even if sold at the prevailing. prices, which ap- 
pear to be high, the coal operators advise that a loss 


is sustained and in self-defense the mines may have 
to be closed. 

The following article was published in the American 
Coal Journal for last month: 

“There has been a great deal of talk lately about 
the closing of the coal mines. Uninformed persons 
see in this nothing else but an effort on the part of 
the coal operators to keep prices up, and, as usual, 
there is a great outcry against this supposed with- 
holding of the public’s right to cheap fuel. 

“It may be stated very decidedly that the coal op- 
erators are not closing the mines for the purpose of 
keeping up the price of coal. They are doing it to 
avert possible bankruptcy. 

“As far as prices are concerned, we might as well 
make up our minds that coal is not going to be any 
cheaper for some time to come, and it may be higher. 
By a combination of circumstances, the law of sup- 
ply and demand does not affect the present situation 
to any material extent. If it did, dealers would be 
practically giving away coal to anybody who would 
take it, because there are very large supplies avail- 
able and there has been practically no demand for 
weeks. 

“The facts bearing on the situation are these: The 
Government urged the coal operators to speed up 
production in order to supply war requirements. 
This was done. The Government increased wages 
of mine labor, and the operators agreed to maintain 
the very high wage scale until such time as peace 
was concluded. To meet the increased cost of pro- 
duction the Government set a price for coal at the 
mines which, while it covered the higher wages, did 
not take into consideration the tremendously in- 
creased cost of everything else entering into the pro- 
duction of coal. 

“As it stands, therefore, approximately 85 per cent 
of the Government price of coal at the mines repre- 
sents labor cost. Out of the remaining 15 per cent 
the operator has to pay the other items of increased 
cost. What is left, if anything, represents profit. 

“Now, anthracite coal has advanced about 36 per 
cent since 1913, according to figures compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board; in the same period bitu- 
minous coal has advanced about 80 per cent. These 
are very small when compared with advances of 
from 127 to 154 per cent in wheat, 110 per cent in 
cattle, 114 per cent in hogs and 205 per cent in wool, 
to mention just a few of the staples. But with these 
advances the operator is actually making 2 cents per 
ton less, owing to the high cost of production. 

“Then, along came the armistice. The war de- 
mand for coal dwindled practically overnight and op- 
erators were left with huge stocks, for which, owing 
to the mild winter and the industrial uncertainty, 
there has been no demand. . On top of this the Gov- . 
ernment has removed all restrictions as to price, but 
peace has not yet been declared; there is no telling 
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just when it will be, and in the meantime wages must 
be kept up to war levels. 

“The consequence is, there is a great deal of coal 
on the market which was produced at very high cost. 
It cannot be sold below Government price except at 
a loss, and there is only one end for a concern which 
sells its goods below cost. It will cost just as much 
to produce more coal; and as there is no demand for 
what is already available, additional production 
would be commercially suicidal. 

“Of course, if the Shipping Board would release 
sufficient tonnage a L pre deal of the available sup- 
ply could be exported, thus relieving the market and 
permitting freer production at the mines. There is 
an excellent demand for export coal, especially from 
South America, but there is no means of shipping 
the coal while the Government controls the bottoms 
and the freight rates. 


“Taking all of these facts into consideration, it 
will be appreciated by reasonable-minded persons 
that the frequently maligned coal man is not to blame 
after all. He is simply acting in self-defense.” 


Apvises’ CAUTION IN CONTRACTING For CoAL 


We have no reason to doubt the statements made 
by the coal operators. We are, however, advised 
that there are large stocks of coal on the docks of the 
coal companies and of the Government, and the re- 
leasing of the Government coal would probably re- 
sult in a reduction in price, and if such reduction was 
very substantial it would cause financial ruin to the 
coal companies. Since there appears to be a wide 
range of opinion concerning this subject, I would 
recommend that you analyze the situation very care- 
fully before contracting for your requirements. 


For many years the presidents of this association 
have made, in their addresses, some mention of tax- 
ation as affecting utilities, and since the tradition 
appears to be established it behooves me to at least 
touch on the subject. I am not prepared at this time 
to state which method of taxation is the most equita- 
ble, but believe that the basis.for taxing one utility 
should be the same as that applied to another. I 
know that the utilities of this State want to pay their 
just proportion of taxes, but such proportion is to 
be determined by the amount paid by the other tax- 
payers of the community in which they operate. If 
the valuation of our utilities is to be determined by 
the tax commission by capitalizing our net earnings, 
then the rate of capitalization should be the same in 
all cases and should not be less than 8 per cent. 


Two years ago this association, with the assistance 
of Prof. O. L. Kowalke, arranged for a fellowship in 
the chemical engineering course at the University of 
Wisconsin, the cost of which was to be $500 an- 
nually. Howard E. Sweet was enrolled in the course 
for the school year of 1917-1918, and did considerable 
research work, as was shown by Professor Kowalke 
in his report made before this association a year ago. 
During the school year of 1918-1919 no enrollment 
was made on account of conditions occasioned by the 
war, and Professor Kowalke advises me that no 
charge will be made for this year. Professor Ko- 
walke will present a report of the work accomplished 
to date prt i desires that you offer suggestions as to 
the character of work in which you are most inter- 
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ested. The university and Professor Kowalke, who 
directs the work done by the fellowship student, 
have surely executed their part, and it is up to the 
members of this association to at least tell them of 
the problems that are of the greatest interest to the 
industry so tha they may have something to guide 
them in making their selection of work for the com 
ing year. 

I am requested by Director Clarkson of the United 
States Council of National Defense to direct your 
attention to the new industrial board of the Depart 
ment of Commerce which has been appointed with 
the approval of the President of the United States. 
and which is to be composed of representatives from 
industry, labor and the Government. The purpose 
of this board is to put into practical effect a program 
of readjustment of prices. One of the first steps of 
the board for remedying the situation is to confer 
with the leaders of industry and decide upon some 
plan by which prices may be reduced and surplus 
war materials disposed of, and in this way the law 
of supply and demand will again become a factor. 
Copies of the proposed plan and the personnel of the 
board may be secured on application to Director 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson, United States Council of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C., or to Director 
Joseph H. Defrees, chairman war service executive 
committee, National Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

During the year two committees were appointed. 
one on legislation and the other on affiliation of this 
association with the American Gas Association. It 
is too early to make any statement on the legislation 
introduced as affecting utilities, so we cannot expect 
a report from the committee at this time. The com- 
mittee on affiliation, of which B. F. Lyons is chair- 
man, has considered the matter very carefully and 
is ready to make a report. 


MAINTAIN THE PLANT REGARDLESS OF CosT 


My recommendation to you is to keep your plant 
in an efficient operating condition by proper main 
tenance regardless of prevailing costs. Do not put 
eff until to-morrow that which should necessarily be 
taken care of to-day. The old adage of “A penny 
wise and pound foolish” may sometimes be applied 
to the way we maintain our equipment. Of course. 
extraordinary maintenance may be deferred but only 
so long as it does not impair your operating effi- 
ciency or decrease the quality of your service. The 
consumer is not much interested in our cost of labor 
and material, nor the efficiency we get out of either, 
nor the technics or financial problems of our busi 
ness. He wants adequate and reliable service at 
reasonable rates. Adequate service means that 
which is standard in quality and of good regulation. 
Reliable service is adequate service that may be had 
at any and all times—whenever it is desired. You 
understand, then, that reliable service is dependent 
upon adequate service and that both should be po- 
tent factors in determining reasonable rates. 

We should continue to educate our employees in 
the proper way to handle consumers, and let us prac- 
tise what we preach. Our employeés are like our 
children—they do as we do. The way we treat con- 
sumers or our remarks about them are reflected in 
the daily work of our employees. 
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Systematic Canvass Reveals that People Are in 
Buying Mood as to Gas Appliances Without 
Thought as-to Possible Price Lowering 


R. O. Jasperson Sees No Reason Why Gas Companies Should Hesitate as to Merchandising— 
Low Esteem in Which Gas Selling Is Held 


The best way to give service, ob- 
viously, is to see to it that the cus- 
tomer gets appliances of the right 
sort. Gas without some appliance 
for burning it is valueless. The best 
gas in the world is entirely depen- 
dent upon the appliance. The only 
way to give best service is to burn 
it in the best appliance. 

Does not experience show that the 
average merchandiser of gas ranges 
and gas lights, outside of the gas 
business, cares very little for the per- 
formance of the appliances? In the 
first place he knows little if any- 
thing about gas, gas combustion, ven- 
tilation or efficiency of burners. He 
leaves that to the manufacturer who, 
very often, also is. primarily con- 
cerned with his profits and not with 
the performance of the appliance he 
makes. If it were not for the in- 
sistence of the gas companies upon 
certain standards the country would 
be flooded with inferior appliances, 
built to sell, with service a secondary 
consideration. There are poor 
ranges on the market and there are 
poor gas lights on the market, but I 
believe the efforts of the gas com- 
panies to introduce high-class appli- 
ances has been a deterrent to such 
an extent that our troubles from poor 
appliances are but a fraction of what 
they would be if gas companies got 
out of the appliance business, de- 
clared R. O. Jasperson, in a paper 
at the recent annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Gas Association. 

What conditions confront us at 
this time to prevent our going ahead 
with commercial work? The high 


cost of appliances? The high cost 
of pipe? The high price of labor? 
The high cost of capital for exten- 
sions and improvements? The un- 
willingness of the public to spend 
money until prices come down? 


Is THE PusLic UNWILLING To Buy 
BeroreE Prices Come Down 


If appliances are high, so is labor, 
and the average person has the 
money to pay with. Appliance men 
say they can see no chance of prices 
going down for a while. Labor has 
had increases that make it impossible 
to cut selling costs. The scarcity of 
all iron and steel is another factor. 
There certainly seems little likelihood 
of immediate reduction. Are we 
justified therefore in merely stand- 
ing by, waiting for lower prices next 
year? 


Wuat AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 
REVEALED 


I might mention that we have had 
an opportunity in our company re- 
cently to test out the buying attitude 
of the average householder. In a 
systematic campaign for a certain 
appliance we covered practically the 
entire city. We found people ready 
and willing to purchase, and the 
question of whether prices were go- 
ing up or down in the future was sel- 
dom considered. We are satisfied 
that we are justified in going ahead 
and pushing useful gas appliances 
as hard as we can regardless of 
prices, bearing in mind that the need 


and demand is as strong or stronger 
than it ever was before. 

What is to be gained by going 
ahead at this time? I believe every- 
thing is to be gained and there is 
nothing to lose. If we have some- 
thing to offer that the public wants, 
especially appliances that are of a 
competitive nature, the sooner we 
have them installed the sooner we 
will add to our list of satisfied con- 
sumers. If we can sell attractive 
gas bowls for instance, we are doing 
just that much towards retaining gas 
lighting in the homes. We have units 
that are as attractive and satisfac- 
tory as anything to be had in the 
market; why not push them and get 
them into the homes? 


Competitors Not ASLEEP 


I spoke a moment ago of the water 
business. There is no competition 
in pumping water. At least after 
July 1 there promises to be nothing 
to dispute the supremacy of HO. 
With the gas business it is rather 
different. Gas lighting, gas cooking, 
gas heating—all have competition. 
Our competitors are not asleep, they 
are working hard, and if we go to 
sleep we leave the field to them. 

Sometimes we hear people sug- 
gest that the gas business is passe, 
that no one uses gas unless he can’t 
help it. I had an electric salesman 
apply for a position recently and 
after a short interview I was satis- 
fied that he felt it was considerably 
beneath him to represent a gas com- 

(Continued on page 304.) 
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No Word Used in Adver- 
tising and Selling More 
Misused than the Word 
“ | di - g” 
Fenton Kelsey Speaks from the Shoulder 


in Regard to Weak Points in Present 
Commercial Perspective 


Perhaps no word used in adver- 
tising and selling is more misused 
to-day than the word “merchandis- 
ing,” declared Fenton Kelsey, in his 
paper on that subject at the recent 
convention of the Illinois Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

It has been well, and authoritative- 
ly defined thus: 

“Merchandising embraces every 
marketing process involved in getting 
a commodity from the factory to the 
consumer.” 

So you see that in the modern 
plan, every man in your employ has 
his function in selling your product 
to your consuming public. 


But the trouble is, or has been, 
that so many of these men haven't 
known, or realized, that they were 
a part of the selling organization, 
and haven’t functioned accordingly. 
And is it too much to say that the 
men who have had selling as their 
avowed job, have not taken leaves 
enough from the book of experience, 
as painfully writ by others. 

And the fault seems not to have 
been with the men on the job. 


I sat in the office of one of the 
successful pioneers in commercial 
gas procedure, one of the men who 
soon caught the vision from the 
great utility commercial preceptor, 
and he said: but first let me quote 
from the list of questions sent out 
by the new Sales Development Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion: 


“MAKING” SALESMEN 


“Considering actual value to your 
company, do you favor the plan of 
employing a smaller force of high- 
grade, ‘experienced salesmen who 
might cover their territory less often, 
or favor the plan of employing a 
larger force of men of less sales abil- 
ity?” 

Well, this chap, in whose office I 
sat, said: 

“Tt isn’t a matter of the man you 
select. It’s the way you train them. 
The problem is up to the executives.” 

And the success of the syndicate 
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to which that man belongs attests to 
the soundness of his policy. 

A truism, you say. Very well, if 
it’s so true, why, in the name of 
heaven, do we not take it to ourselves 
in the training of commercial men. 

I knew a commercial department 
that had, among its salesmen, a bar- 
ber, a street car conductor, a bar- 
tender, a butcher, a college graduate 
who had just been selling books, a 
railway brakeman, a fitter, a gas- 
plant clerk, a life-insurance agent. 

And a reasonable percentage of 
these men made good. Why? Be- 
cause they had at their head a man 
who, very soon after, went. on up to 
the top of one of the biggest syndi- 
cates, a man of patience and wisdom 
and dogged energy, and human sym- 
pathy, a student, and be it said, a 
practical gas man. But he did have 
some time, I may say, in weeding 
out the sheep from the goats, and 
in giving the chaps who had it in 
them the big vision of what lay be- 
fore them. 

But his was an isolated case. 

I have before me a letter written 
from the adjutant-general’s office of 
the war department. The letter was 
written by Lieut.-Col. W. V. Bing- 
ham, who was called from the Car- 
negie Institute to take an important 
post in choosing army’ personnel. 
And in that choice you see the basis 
for the wonderful efficiency of the 
American army, which so impressed 
and surprised Europe. 

Bingham was a professor of psy- 
chology at Dartmouth. When the 
masters of industry who made Car- 
negie Institute possible wanted to get 
men to carry out a vision they had, 
they went to psychologists. They 
called Bingham from Dartmouth, 
and Walter Dill Scott from North- 
western, to take charge of a branch 
of vocational guidance at Carnegie. 
The department is endowed by thirty 
leading industrial concerns, among 
them Westinghouse, Carnegie Steel, 
a large automobile factory, etc. 
Every lad who enters Carnegie is 
examined and questioned, and then 
advised as to what branches to enter 
in by virtue of preference and apti- 
tude. Half-way through each year 
he again goes into consultation, and 
again advised as to what studies to 
take, all the time being handled by 
men who must defend, every day, 
every week, the reason for the trend 
of their teachings, on a basis that is 
intensely practical,. and with a 
definite material. objective. 

So on through the course, and 
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when the men finish, jobs are waiting 
for them, jobs for which they have 
been intensively trained. 

Now let us hear what Lieut.-Col. 
Bingham has to say about our own 
industry : 

“The public service corporations 


‘have almost universally been slow to 


realize that real service to the pub- 
lic demands real selling. True seil- 
ing implies a service which can be 
rendered only after the most intel- 
ligent and intensive study of what 
the consumer really needs, as well 
as of what he thinks he needs, and 
of all the ways of bringing him to 
do what is truly for his own best 
interest, as well as for the interest 
of the corporation. 

“Some sales executives,” continues 
Col. Bingham, “have a natural in- 
tuition for sensing the public mind, 
and discovering the best means of 
getting results, but in these days of 
science, it is laughable to depend on 
such unaided intuitions, alone. As 
well expect a manufacturer to get 
on without a chemist as to expect a 
successful sales organization to ig- 
nore the expert in human nature 
and salesmanship.” 


Do not misunderstand me as in- 
timating that educational measures 
are now occupying the attention of 
the brightest minds in the business. 
But I do wish to say that we have 
as yet overlooked one of the most 
tremendous powers at our disposal, 
and which is embraced in “one ex- 
pression, “Modern Merchandising.” 

Let us again refer to our defini- 
tion : “Merchandising embraces every 
marketing process involved in get- 
ting a commodity from the factory 
to the consumer.” 


We engage in the sale of appli- 
ances, because they burn the product 
we make. Men not directly engaged 
in the sale of gas make these appli- 
ances. These men deal with thou- 
sands of gas companies, department 
stores, hardware stores, furniture 
stores, installment houses. Most of 
them have made their way to the top 
by their superior sales ability. And 
the thing that many of them com- 
plain bitterly of is that so many gas 
commercial men do not take tips 
from the successful retailer. In my 
own travels among gas companies, I 
have had dozens of commercial men, 
or managers, in many instances, tell 
me of selling plans which they have 
“discovered,” which they have 
worked out laboriously, running 
around in their little world taking 
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Altruism !—But Apparently It Pays 
We have been reading the story of the president 
of a company whose product doubtless can be found 
in many gas plants. 
He has queer notions. 


Doesn’t, for one thing, believe that a man should 
le impressed constantly with the thought that his 
job depends entirely upon his individual efforts; in 
fact, doesn’t think there should be any uncertainty 
whatever about the permanence of his position. 

Rather it is his code that once a member of the 
family always a member. 


One fellow got sick two years ago and hasn’t 
shown up at the office since. Still his salary and 
share of the profits go on just the same. 


He styles his organization a family, and boasts 
that no man who has ever joined it has ever left it 
or has ever been fired. How, in the name of all con- 
ventions, then, is one to have discipline! 

His idea of compensation is to pay enough for 
men to live well and not to have to look after every 
penny. 

Then, there’s some other queer stuff. 


He picks men because the color of their hair is the 
same as his, and wants them to be of like tempera- 


ment. We’ve always heard that there is strength in 
variety. 
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The Amertcan Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL isn’t by 
any means hidebound in conservatism. 

But it isn’t going to indorse any fantastic notions 
like this. 

Still, within the space of eight years that fellow 
and his notions have managed to raise the firm’s 
business from $300,000 to $14,000,000 a year. 





Milestones 


The United Gas Improvement Company, com- 
petent though it is, has found its organization in- 
adequate. To afford itself greater flexibility of op- 
eration it has organized a new company, the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company. 

The need of this new organization became im- 
perative not because of lack of ability of men in the old 
organization but because when the old organization 
was formed no one could have foreseen the growth 
in importance and scope of the American gas indus- 


. try that those of us who are fortunate enough to be 


moderately young in the present tremendous era can 
now see really close ahead. 

Give thought to some of the works the new or- 
ganization will engage in, and remember it is really 
just as much of a gas company as is the parent com- 
pany. 

It will seek and discharge contracts for road build- 
ing and maintenance. 

Eventually it will contract for industrial painting 
and manufacture paint. 

Foreign to our field, it would seem—radically so. 
But in actuality it is not. 

It is entirely part and parcel of it, a natural off- 
shoot. 

The gas industry must insure itself a market for 
its by-products. 

They will be a major part.of the gas industry of 
to-morrow. 

Some day you will hear of gas companies going 
into the motor traction and transportation business 
to insure themselves a market for their light oils. 

These things are but milestones on the way to the 
gas industry of to-morrow. 

When they become more numerous and frequent, 
coal entering first-class cities, except that to the gas 
plants, will be measured by the pailful. 

No householder or industrial plant will use it, un- 
less compelled to by local or particular complica- 
tions. Its use will be an extravagance. 

The gas industry of to-morrow is not as far ahead 
as may appear. 

Broad vision and courage will bring it measurably 
nearer. 

But even if we are totally blind, totally inadequate, 
still it must come inevitably, though we may be 
dumped overboard in the process. 
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Nothing can hold back the development of gas and 
its twin-sister, by-products. 

Who can say with confidence that he knows 
enough, is big enough, to be big in the gas industry 
of to-morrow? 

These milestones we encounter on the way to it 
should be hints for us to prepare. 

It is a time for us to broaden our knowledge and 
our perspectives. 

If we do, with the inevitable development of the 
gas industry, big men will become bigger and little 
men big. 

Particularly is the prospect bright for those who 
can still look ahead to twenty years of working ac- 
tivity. At the end of that period, as he looks back, 
he will be struck with amazement that, big though 
to ourselves we now seem, the gas industry could 
have existed a century and more up to 1919 and still 
be so puny. 





The High Price.of Appliances Fallacy 

We are pretty well agreed that big increases in the 
use of gas in the succeeding periods of the gas in- 
dustry’s life have been almost consistently preceded 
by decreases in the selling price of gas. 

We have had in the immediate past an almost gen- 
eral increase in the rates for gas. Ahead of us we 
can see little possibility of decreases even to old 
levels. 

What chance of success have we, then, in mer- 
chandising efforts to still further increase demand? 

We have here a real question. 

Utility sales we are bound to have. 

Even a difference of a dollar a thousand would not 
spell a return to the coal range for cooking. 

A bigger increase than any recorded would not 
wipe out the difference in adequately lighting a 
house between gas and electricity, even if electric 
rates were to stay as they are. 

Convenience sales and those based on the argu- 
ment of securing that extra tithe of comfort are a 
different matter. But to them, even, there is no in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

With gas at a dollar a thousand, to sell instanta- 
neous water heaters, auxiliary space heaters, etc., it 
will require a different order of merchandising than 
that we got by with, say, when gas was 75 cents a 
thousand. 

But with improved merchandising methods—and 
who can say there isn’t ample room for improve- 
ment?—the gas rate difference will not spell much 
of an obstacle. 

But we are a worrying class. It’s a fair day in- 
deed in the gas business when no one can find some 
new cause of worry to convince us it is a dog’s life. 
Zealous pessimists have leaped at the new field 
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for dismal speculation and head wagging that was 
openeil up by those who pomted out the new con- 
ditions presented by this unique experience in this 
vas business, this first experience in going back- 
ward generally in the matter of rates. They add the 
extra difficulty of having to sell appliances that are 
higher priced than they were two years ago and may 
be lower priced two years from now. 

This is an absurdity of absurdities. 

No one likes high prices. Most of us are over- 
optimistic personally as to an immediate lowering 
of prices. 


Yet none of us is stopping smoking temporarily; . 


none of us is ceasing to buy new shoes when needed ; 
few of us are putting up with needless inconven- 
iences and discomforts for the months that must pre- 
cede any price lowering merely to effect that partial 
saving then. 

Liberty Bonds are going onto the market by thou- 
sands at as much as a seven and eight dollar loss a 
hundred. Three-quarters of those who are selling 
them know that when the last loan is floated, which 
will be definitely soon; when investors know that 
there are only so many Government bonds to be got- 
ten, that their bonds will get par and even over. But 
do they wait? 

The great general public lives very much to the present 
and without a tremendous lot of thought as to the 
morrow. It shouldn’t, perhaps, so completely, but 
it does. 

Then, to an extent, why shouldn’t it? 

Life is short at the longest. Why individually, 
when we have the funds available, make life miser- 
able when it can just as well be pleasant, and all we 
gain thereby a few dollars saved ; which truly cannot 
be styled a saving, since it is gotten at the cost of 
the sacrifice of the very things we are working for. 

Higher gas rates may make the sale of certain 
appliances more difficult, for this is a running, a con- 
stantly increasing difference. Higher appliance costs 
present little or no obstacle. The difference is count- 
ed but once. 

Then, too, the biggest potential buyer doesn’t even 
know such prices are different. He wasn’t in a posi- 
tion even to consider buying such things two years 
ago. Hence he wasn’t interested in pricing them. 
He has only lately come into our buying class. 





Experiments with Bituminous Coal in the Manufac- 
ture of Water Gas 
(Continued from page 292.) 





make of the machine. This is accomplished partially 
because the temperature of the fuel bed is increased by 
the extra period of generator blast, but primarily be- 
cause the lean blast gases formed during the fifteen 
or twenty seconds of blow run are added to the rich 
gases made during the run. It is estimated that the 
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volume of blast gas which is blown into the holder is 
from eighteen to twenty per cent of the total gas made 
during the run. 

As the blast gases are burned in the carburetor for 
only the first three minutes of the blast, the temperatures 
of the carburetor and superheater are kept down at 
the same time that the temperature of the fuel bed is 
increased. The committee, in their work, used a heat- 
ing standard of 565 B.t.u. Thus far, this method of 
operation has not been successful in making 600 B.t.u. 
gas. The reason may be that it seems impossible to 
maintain the temperature of the carburetor high enough 
without overheating the superheater. In some limited 
experiments, this method of operation give superheater 
temperatures as high as 1600 deg. Fahr., which produces 
lampblack. 

An increase in the time of up steam compared to 
down steam also has a tendency to increase the tem- 
perature of the fuel bed, especially at the top which 
is the part that is not easily brought up to gas-making 
temperature. As it is impractical to increase the period 
of up steam without causing the clinker to be so high 
above the grates that it is difficult to remove, it is im- 
possible to get all the increased temperature desired 
by this method alone. 

As previously mentioned, we are purging the machine 
with air instead of steam which was used when using 
coke fuel. This additional air, by its blasting action, 
increases the temperature of the fuel bed, besides the 
substitution of air decreases the total period during 
which the bed is subjected to steam action. 


Steam USED 


When first changing from coke to coal fuel, we at-. 
tempted to use the same amount of steam as used with 
coke, namely 1.75 Ib. per minute per square foot of 
grate on the up run and 2.15 lb. per minute per square 
foot of grate on the down run, but soon learned that 
a greater quantity was required in order to prevent 
the clinker from rising too high to make it easily re- 
movable. Two and six-hundredths (2.06) pounds of 
steam per minute per square foot of grate surface on 
the up run and two and three-tenths (2.3) pounds of 
steam per minute per square foot of grate surface on 
the down run are now used. The excess steam also 
has a tendency to keep the temperature of the super- 
heater within the proper range. 


MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES 


With the use of bituminous coal we have experienced 
some trouble with the hot valve and also with the 
charging door. There is a deposit of tar on the hot 
valve which causes it to stick, but which is not serious 
if the valve is cleaned daily through the bottom hand- 
hold. A deposit of tar on the charging door causes 
leaks, and unless the operating room is well ventilated, 
a pilot light should be kept burning near the charging 
door so as to ignite the gases as they escape. 





MAINTENANCE 


While the maintenance of the machines has been in- 
creased $0.003 per thousand or about 60 per cent, this 
higher cost is somewhat due to the increased cost of 
The greater portion of this in- 


labor and materials. 
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crease is caused by the stoppage of the scrubber trays 
with tar and carbon. These were cleaned after six 
months’ operation with coal, while with coke fuel, it 
was necessary to remove the trays for cleaning but once 
in five years. We tried cleaning the trays with a steam 
lance, but this was not effective. It was found neces- 
sary to boil the trays in a large kettle of tar before 
a steam lance would thoroughly clean them. 

The life of the checkerbrick is about the same as 
when coke was used. The average life of the carburetor 
brick has been about 1,350 hours and the superheater 
brick, 2,500 hours. Both the carburetor and super- 
heater have been checkered with a spacing of two and 
one-half inches. It has been necessary to reline the 
lower half of the generator quite often because the 
lining has been damaged by cutting off the clinker, but 
as this requires but a short time and but a few lining 
brick, the extra expense has not been very great. 


PURIFICATION 


The use of Illinois coal might catise some apprehen- 
sion as to the capability of the purifying installation to 
care for the sulphur. The grade of coal selected has 
not caused excessive sulphurated hydrogen content in 
the gas which averages about 200 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. Two purifying boxes 24 ft. in diameter and 
14 ft. high, each containing about 3,600 bushels of oxide 
through which the gas passes in seriés, are in use. Up 
to date, over 230,000,000 cu. ft. of gas have been passed 
through one box, and 160,000,000 cu. ft. through the 
other. The average for the two boxes is 54,100 cu. ft. 
of gas purified per bushel of oxide. The first box at 


present removes all but 35 to 40 grains of sulphurated .« 


hydrogen per one hundred cubic feet of gas passed. 

The large amount of gas purified per bushel of oxide 
without revivification and without reversing the flow 
through the oxide is due to two factors, first, the in- 
troduction of about 2 per cent of air into the gas on the 
inlet side of the purifiers and to the excess size of the 
purifiers. The oxide in use is approximately 35 per 
cent spent. In good practice, the purifiers would be 
rated at about 1,000,000 cu. ft. per day, so that they 
are working at about 40 per cent capacity. 
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RESULTS 


Comparison of operating data and results for coke 
and coal as generator fuel in a water gas machine is 
given below. 3 

Reference to the accompanying table will show that 
the operating data for the period from Mar. 1, 1918, 
to Mar. 1, 1919, is not given. There were so many 
changes made in the operation of the machine during 
this period, that the variable conditions would be of 
little value. The practice for February, 1919, is the 
outcome of all experiments made to that time. 

The amount of air and steam used during the opera- 
tion with coke and with coal fuel has already been 
discussed, so will not be referred to further. 

You will note from the results obtained with coke 
and coal. that the make per run and also the make per 
hour with coal is about 21 per cent less than when 
operating with coke, when considering the yearly 
average. ‘This decrease in capacity of the machine is 
something that must be given serious consideration be- 
fore changing from coke to coal fuel. Unless the 
plant has sufficient capacity to take care of this de- 
crease in capacity, it may be necessary to use extra 
machines, which ordinarily should not be operated, 
thereby counteracting the probable saving from the use 
of coal fuel. [his decrease of capacity is primarily 
caused by the impossibility of obtaining the proper 
temperature of the fuel bed without overheating the 
carburetor and superheater ur burning the biast gases 
at the stack with attendant decrease in fuel efficiency. 


The average results for the year 1916, when oper- 
ating with coke were 36.7 Ib. of coke per thousand cubic 
feet of gas made. The average results for a year’s 
operating with coal were 45.9 Ib. of fuel per thousand 
cubic feet of gas made, or an increase in fuel over 
coke of 25 per cent. This increase in fuel is undoubt- 
edly due to the smaller amount of carbon and the 
larger percentage of ash contained in the coal. 

The oil used per thousand cubic of gas made shows 
a decrease of 0.3 of a gallon with coal over coke. This 
decrease is mainly due to the quality of the coal gas 
obtained from the coal generator fuel during the run. 








Weight of fuel charges per syuare foot of grate...... 
Cubic feet of air per minute per square feet of grate... 
Cubic feet of air per 1,000 cubic feet of gas made... . 
Ee | ES Se ae seer 
Steam per minute per square feet of grate—Up run... 
Steam per 1,000 cubic feet of gas made 
Operating cycle—Blast minutes 
NIN 5. 655 Vv pode drowns a 

Average running time per day hour................ 
Cubic feet gas made per run per square feet grate... . 
Cubic feet of gas made per hour per square feet of 
grate, not including cleaning time.............. 
Generator fuel per 1,000 cubic feet of gas made 
Kind of oi! used 


ee ee | 


a a a a ae 


Oil used per 1,000 cubic feet of gas made............ 


Average heating value of gas made when tested %4 
mile from plant 


ee ee a 





Avg. Results with 
Coal Feb. 1, 1919 
to Mar. 1, 1919 


Avg. Results with 
Coke Jan. 1, 1916 
to Jan. 1, 1017 


Avg. Results with 
Coal Mar. 1, 1918 
to Mar. 1, 1919 


40 ib. 40 Ib. 
150 100 
1,490 1,155 
18 to 20 in. 16 to 24 in. 
1.75 lb. 2.06 Ib. 
2.15 Ib. 2.3 Ib. 
33 Ib. 42.5 Ib. 
3 3 
5 5 
11 18 
288 228 248 
2,016 1,596 1,736 
36.7 Ib. 45.9 Ib 43.4 Ib. 
Okla. 32° to Okla. 30° to Okla. 30° to 
36° B. 36° B. 36° B. 
3.58 Gal. 3.28 Gal. 3.22 Gal. 
600 B.t.u. 600 B.t.u. 600 B.t.u. 


- 
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This coal gas, together with the carbon monoxide, has 
a higher heating value than the water gas made from 
coke before it is enriched, therefore not as much oil 
is necessary to enrich the water gas made when coal 
is used, 

Oklahoma oil is used of about the following average 
analysis: 


Gravity 35.6 Beaume. 
Specific Gravity 0.8454. 
Fractionation Per cent by 
Weight 
0 -490 0 
400-500 6.44 
500-600 67.10 
600-700 25.35 
Residue 1.11 


Specific 
Gravity 


Degrees 
Beaume 


0.8032 
0.8175 
0.8662 


44.3 
41.3 
31.6 


We have recently made a number of changes in the 
operation of the machine by increasing the volume of 
air for the generator blast a small amount and decreas- 
ing the quantity of steam used during the run, keeping 
the depth of the fuel bed to its maximum. By making 
these changes, the make per square foot of grate sur- 
face has been increased 140 cu. ft. per hour over the 
results obtained for the previous year. The fuel per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas made for the same period has been 
decreased 2.5 Ib., and the oil used has been decreased 
about 0.06 of a gallon per 1,000 cu. ft. made. 

During all of these periods, the average heating value 
of the gas when tested one-half mile from the plant 
has been about 600 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 


Costs 


Let us now consider the difference in cost of making 
water gas with coke and coal generator fuel. 


In comparing costs, I have assumed that the plant 
is large enough to take care of the decrease in capacity 
caused by using coal generator fuel and that no extra 
investment is necessary to make the change from coke 


to coal. I have also used the results obtained in Beloit 
for the period of a year for both coke and coal fuel 
instead of the results recently obtained with coal. 

As the machines are operated a longer period for the 
same quantity of gas made, and the amount of air used 
in the carburetor is increased more than the amount 
used in the generator is decreased, the amount of power 
for furnishing the air is increased. In Beloit this in- 
crease has been 33 per cent or $0.0033 per thousand 
cubic of gas made, using electricity for power costing 
$0.015 per kilowatt-hour. 

The cost of coal for boiler steam has increased 30 
per cent or $0.01 per thousand cubic feet of gas made. 
This increase in cost of steam is due to the increase in 
the amount of steam used in the generator, and in all 
other steam-using equipment about the plant which has 
to be operated a greater number of hours to produce 
the same output as with coke. I have not considered 
that the boiler labor has been increased, because this 
is a small item. The additional steam required most 
usually may be generated with the same force of men 
used for coke generation. 


‘The maintenance and repairs, as previously stated, 
have increased 60 per cent or $0.003 per thousand cubic 
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feet of gas made, and the purifying expense is about 
the same with coke fuel as with coal fuel. 

In comparing the costs, I have considered that the 
labor for gas making will increase the same percentage 
as the generating capacity decreases. In Beloit there 
has been no increase in the generating labor, as the same 
number of men are used for coal operation as for coke. 
The cost of the generating labor may be estimated as 
increasing 21 per cent or $0.0085 per thousand cubic 
feet of gas made. 

The total of all these items gives an increase over 
coke operation of $0.0248 per thousand cubic feet made. 

The principal items of saving come in generator fuel 
and oil. With a price for coke of $14.00 per ton 
delivered to the stock pile, and coal of $5.00 per ton 
delivered to the stock pile, the saving with coal as 
generator fuel would be $0.1162 per thousand cubic 
feet of gas made. 

With oil at $0.0844 per gallon in the storage tanks, 
the saving in oi! would be $0.0253 per thousand cubic 
feet of gas when coal is used. The net saving would, 
therefore, be $0.1160 per thousand cubic feet made, 
which, for a plant making 125,000,000 cubic feet per 
year, means a total saving of $14,500.00 per year. 

As the price of coal, coke and oil varies in different 
localities, each problem must be solved using the local 
prices as factors. In order to determine at what prices 
of coke and oil it will be advantageous to use coal as 
generator fuel, a set of curves has been prepared using 
the results obtained in Beloit. 

From these curves, as an example, you will find that 
with coal at $5.00 per ton and oil at $0.08 per gallon, 
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the cost of coke will have to be less than $7.00 per ton 
in order to show a saving with coke over coal. 

The probable savings or excess cost for either kind 
of generator fuel may be very readily determined from 
the curves with various prices of coal, coke and oil. 

In making up this set of curves, I have assumed 
that the increase in generating labor, steam for genera- 
tion, power for blast and repairs would show the same 
increase in cost per thousand cubic feet of gas made 
regardless of the price of coal, coke and oil. While this 
may not be the case, precisely, the final results arrived 
at will vary but slightly on this account. 


Advertising Copy Written to Sell the Goods— 
Copy Written to Please the Boss 


There is no industry in the world that deserves the 
good will of the public more than the gas industry, 
and there is no industry that is getting less of it. The 
situation sometimes suggests to me the position of a 
man who has arrived at middle age and is grouchy 
because he has not got something, overlooking the fact 
that he never intelligently went after it. 

A copywriter, an advertising man, recognizes two 
kinds of copy, the kind he writes to sell the goods and 
the kind he writes to please the boss. Most of the gas 
advertising is the kind that is written to please the 
boss. That is the reason it is so punk, declared John 
Weedon, in the course of the discussion at the Illinois 
Gas Association convention. 

The gas managers have their own troubles, trials and 
tribulations. They take their business seriously, but 
the man on the street doesn’t take it seriously. He 
doesn’t give a damn about the gas manager’s trouble. 
He thinks his bill is too high, and you want to make 
him think otherwise. 

You have got to talk along the same lines he talks. 
You have got to josh him along. You have got to be 
undignified. You have got to unbend. 

I was surprised the other day to see at the top of 
one of Marshall Field & Company’s ads, a great big car- 
toon, just the common, ordinary pencil sketch cartoon. 
The public loves cartoons. You watch them get on 
the train and pick up their paper. They glance along 
the headlines and then they turn to the funny sheet. 
They want to be amused. They want to be interested. 

You can talk seriously to them if you stop long 
enough in the right direction. 

Advertising did not come into the gas industry until 
after we started to sell appliances. I find gas com- 
panies every once in a while wake up and go into a 
spasmodic advertising campaign and say, “We will 
spend so much money, take so much space.” After a 
while it drops down and the thing drags along and the 
advertising man goes around to the manager and tries 
to get a little more appropriation, and perhaps the man- 
ager decides to stop advertising altogether for a while. 

We used to believe you couldn’t tell the gas story 
unless you took a lot of space. I think it is entirely 
wrong. I believe you can use small space, small ads, 
but keep on putting them in all the time, have them in 
the paper always, so that every time a man picks it up 
he sees it. I tried to popularize the idea here a little 
while ago of having a logotype running, “Gas is a great 
convenience.” It is an obvious fact. Everybody knows 
it. They won't dispute it. 


That is the place to begin an argument. If you start 
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out “Gas is cheap,” he says, “Like hell it is. 
my gas bill.” 

Tell him it is a big convenience and he can’t deny it. 
There you have got a common friendly footing to begin 
on. I would like to see all gas ads from New York 
to California carry that little slogan, “Gas is a great 
convenience.” It is a convenience. It is a service we 
are selling. You only want 60 cents’ worth of gas a 
month, but think of the service. 

You get up in the morning and what is it worth 
to you? Two cents a day is all it is costing you. 

You can begin to drive the idea home that you are 
doing something for them, that you are maintaining 
a service for them. 

I want to see advertising appropriations in all com- 
panies so that every company can be represented in 
the papers every day or several times a week, small 
ads, because I am convinced of this fact after study- 
ing the advertising business for a great many years 
that the average reader gets one idea out of an ad. 

You take up your own experience along that line; 
you pick up a magazine and turn it over page by page 
and you see the ad of Sterling Tires in big letters. 
They might have written a page or three pages about the 
merits of Sterling Tires, but you wouldn’t read it. You 
see it is an ad of Sterling Tires and you pass on. The 
first time your chauffeur tells you you ought to have 
some new tires you say, “Go out and buy some Sterling 
tires.” 

I was traveling one time with a friend of mine who 
was very much annoyed at Wrigley’s advertisements. 
They were inartistic. They got his goat some way. 

We were having a household exhibition down at the 
Coliseum some years later. Well, we went down stairs 
to see what the time was, and as we were investigating 
the clock he said to the man, “Give me some gum.” 
The fellow says, “What kind of gum will you have?” 
He says, “Spearmint.” 


Look at 


After he got it I said to him, “Why do you buy 


Spearmint? I thought you hated those ads of Wrig- 
ley’s.” “TI do, but I couldn’t think of another name.” 
That is what you have got to do with gas service. You 
have got to keep on hammering gas service until you 
get the gas service idea into the minds of the people 
so that some of them will be willing to pay for it with- 
out getting it. One of the best ads in Chicago to-day 
is “Use the Elevated.” It is tantamount to the grocer 
on the corner where you buy your groceries taking off 
his hat and saying “Good morning. I am glad to see 
you. You are one of my customers.” 

The gas service idea ought to appear in the papers 
just the same way. We used several years ago and 
even now the ad “Gas for light, heat and power.” That 
is kind of worn out. I would like to see some other 
slogan adopted, some other slogan adopted by all cities. 
so that when people moved from Freeport or Waukegan 
to Chicago they would be greeted with the same old 
sign, “Gas is a great convenience.” 


$85,000 Improvement Bonds to Be Voted 
on for Mountain View 
The people of Mountain View (Cal.) at a mass 
meeting Mar. 16, by a practically unanimous vote en- 
dorsed the calling of an election on the issue of $85,000 
worth of improvement bonds, $60,000 of which is voted 
for a gas system. This may be accepted or rejected. 
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50-Year Franchise Granted for 
San Bernardino 

An ordinance granting to the 
Southern California Gas Company 
a franchise of the right for a period 
of fifty years, to lay and construct, 
maintain and operate a system of 
gas pipes and pipe lines and appli- 
ances connected therewith, under, 
along and across the public highways, 
streets, alleys and public places now 
existing, or which may exist during 
said period of fifty years, within the 
present or future limits of the Coun- 
ty of San Bernardino, State of Cali- 
fornia, and to use and operate such 
system of gas pipes and pipe lines 
and appliances connected therewith 
for carrying and distributing gas for 
lighting, heating and industrial pur- 
poses. 


Ohio Cities Company Takes 
Over Lima Oil Company 
Has Expanded Business Immensely 
Since Starting 
The Ohio Cities Gas Company has 
purchased the business of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Oil Company, of Lima, 
Ohio, according to a recent an- 

nouncement. 

The Central Ohio Oil Company 
has been operating two tank wagons, 
selling gasoline and oils to dealers 
and garages. 

The Ohio Cities Gas Company has 
a number of Lima stockholders and 
is an institution that has had an un- 
precedented growth. The gas com- 
pany started with a plant in Colum- 
bus, retailing artificial gas. A pro- 
ducing company threatened to come 
into Columbus with natural gas and 
the Ohio Cities company, simply to 
protect itself, leased a lot of land 
in West Virginia, and prepared to 
furnish its own natural gas if it 
could not buy from the other. 

The land leased by the company 
proved to be the greatest strike in 
oil in history. Not only did the com- 
pany drill 100 wells, everyone of 
them a producer, before a duster 
came in, but it was the highest grade 
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oil in the world. The company, get- 
ting such a start, and being under 
capable management, soon spread 
out and now owns valuable proper- 
ties in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, Texas and other 
oil fields. 

A year ago the company bought 
out the Pure Oil Company, which 
had a refinery at Sandy Hook, Pa., 
and another at Warren, Pa. Valuable 
harbor privileges were obtained in 
the deal, also a pipe line to the sea- 
board. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Com- 


pany Formed 

Distribution of natural gas by pipe 
lines in any part of California is 
provided for in articles of incor- 
poration filed by the California Nat- 
ural Gas & Development Company. 
The corporation is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, with Charles Ham and 
Charles Williams of this city, Stan- 
ley L. King and Albin Younghold 
of Piedmont and P. C. Black of Oak- 
land as incorporators. 


Old Building of Lowell Com- 


pany Being Torn Down 

One of the oldest buildings at the 
plant of the Lowell (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company in School Street, is 
being torn down. The building, 
which contained a gas holder at one 
time, has not been used of late, and 
the company feels that it can make 
better use of the land than the build- 
ing. 


Attleboro to Get Gas Supply 
from Taunton 

Announcement has been made that 
the manufacture of gas at the Attle- 
boro (Mass.) Gas Light Corpora- 
tion’s plant was discontinued April 
1. This change was originally plan- 
ned for Jan. 1, 1918, but because of 
the war time conditions had been 
postponed. All gas used in Attle- 
boro will come from the Taunton 
Gas Light Company plant. 


Growth of Empire Companies 


In 1913 Employees Numbered Twelve — 
Now Number Over Seven Thousand 


The number of persons employed 
by the Empire Companies has grown 
from one dozen in 1913, to approxi- 
mately seven thousand at the present 
time. In 1913 the name Empire was 
unknown. There were two com- 
panies, the Quapaw Gas Company 
and the Wichita Natural Gas Com- 
pany, which had been acquired by 
Henry L. Doherty & Company from 
the Barnsdall interests in 1912. 

It required only four rooms in the 
Pioneer Building on Dewey Avenue, 
Bartlesville, Okla., to house all the 
different departments. Alfred J. 
Diescher, who, until recently, was 
manager of the Doherty oil interests, 
was at that time general manager of 
both companies, with general head- 
quarters in Bartlesville. 

Two members of the present man- 
aging committee were then heads of 
different departments, with only a 
few assistants. As an example, the 
duties of chief engineer at that time 
included purchasing, surveying, 
mapping, supervision of motor cars, 
pump stations, gas line measure- 
ments and pipe line construction. 
The geological department existed 
then with a chief geologist, who also 
was the entire department. Later, 
he was given an assistant. At pres- 
ent the personnel of that department 
alone numbers more than one hun- 
dred. 

In the fall of 1913, the company 
outgrew its quarters in the Pioneer 
Building and an additional suite was 
rented in the old Masonic Hall at 
Third and Johnstone Avenue. The 
geological, engineering and gas pipe- 
line departments moved there. 

But the great growth of the organ- 
ization began in 1915, coincidental 
with the opening up of the Butler 
County oil fields. All of the avail- 
able office space in the six-story 
First National Bank Building was 
taken in that year. From that time 
expansion of office space continued 
steadily, so that Jan. 1, 1919, just 
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before the new building was occu- 
pied, offices were located in the 
Bopst, Moose, Laderer-Baird, Odeon, 
Pioneer and First National Bank 
buildings. 

The experiment station still is 
housed at Third and Osage Streets. 


La Crosse Rates Continued 
Pending Decision 

Customers of the Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota Light & Power Company will 
continue to pay the old rate of $1.30 
per 1,000 ft. for gas until the circuit 
court-of Dane County determines the 
reasonableness of the reduction to 
$1.22 ordered by the railroad com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 

This was the outcome of the hear- 
ing before Judge Stevens of Madi- 
son on a petition to continue the ap- 
peal case until such time as the rail- 
road commission had time to audit 
the books of the La Crosse utility 
to determine the earnings of the 
company from its gas plant. 

The court granted the petition to 
continue the case, although no date 
was designated for the hearing. The 
time will be determined later after 
the railroad commission has con- 
cluded its work. 

In the meantime, by stipulation it 
was agreed to continue the old rate 
of $1.30 in effect, provided the com- 
pany furnishes a bond of $5,000 to 
assure the payment of. rebates to 
customers if the $1.22 rate is finally 
declared reasonable by the court. 


Systematic Canvass Reveals that 
People Are in Buying Mood as 
to Gas Appliances without 
Thought as to Possible 
Price Lowering 


(Continued from page 295.) 


pany. I made it my business to show 
him some of the things that are be- 
ing done with gas, and he soon re- 
vised his opinion of the gas industry. 
It is not- surprising when electric 
gentlemen get the idea that gas is 
out of date, but when gas men more 
than half admit that it is so, what 
can one expect? As a matter of 
fact the gas business has just about 
scratched the surface, and if the men 
in the industry do their duty, the 
gas business will eclipse the past so 
completely that we will wonder at 
our own low estimate of its possibil- 
ities. ° 

What sort of business shall we go 
after? In many localities the gas- 
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range installations are pretty near 
the saturation point. New ranges 
do not increase the gas send-out to 
any material extent, because for the 
most part they replace worn-out gas 
ranges. This is not an argument for 
discontinuing the sale of gas ranges. 
By all means push the gas range end 
of it but do not, overlook the fact 
that it is not a means of increasing 
the send-out. We have competitors 
in the range business to consider, and 
it is certainly up to the commercial 
men in the gas business to see that 
we retain the hold we have on do- 
mestic cooking. 


Gas Licutrnc Harper Pressep By 
CoMPETITION THAN ANY OTHER 
BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


Gas lighting is perhaps harder 
pressed by competition than any 
other branch of the gas business, 
and yet when one considers the thou- 
sands of homes that have not been 
wired, we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that it is up to us to give these 
homes the benefit of our very excel- 
lent gas lighting equipment. By 
studying the needs of consumers, we 
know that gas lighting is first-class 
business and any gas man who ig- 
nores it is not doing himself or his 
company justice. Every gas man 
should get thoroughly solid on gas 
lighting. He knows there is no light 
to compare with it for utility. He 
knows that it is first-class lighting 
for factory illumination, for outside 
lighting, for store lighting and cer- 
tainly for residences. Get thorough- 
ly solid on gas lighting and you will 
be surprised at the amount of gas- 
lighting business you can do. 


Water Heaters A Most ATTRACTIVE 
FIELD 


No doubt the most attractive field 
to work is the gas water heater busi- 
ness. Competition in this direction 
is less keen, although we have our 
friend the coal man to consider, when 
we sell gas water heaters. But the 
coal man is not making a special 
drive, and when one considers the 
high price of hard fuel, the difficulty 
of getting a regular supply, not to 
mention all of the drawbacks of fir- 
ing with coal, it ought to be the 
gas man’s paradise to sell gas water 
heaters. Especially is this true when 
you remember that gas rates have 
been raised little if any, there is lit- 
tle danger of cutting off fuel supply, 
and above all, there is the great fac- 
tor of service to the customer. 
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While thousands of water heaters 
have been installed, it may be truth- 
fully stated that this branch of the 
gas business is still in its merest in- 
fancy. 


AvuxILiAky HeatTInG STILL ANOTHER 
FIELD OF PROMISE 


Another very attractive field to 
work is that of auxiliary house heat- 
ing. With the very excellent appli- 
ances now available the gas man 
may confidently talk auxiliary heat- 
ing for this climate. In climates less 
rigorous, you can talk it for year- 
round heating. Of course, there is 
to be considered the condition that 
year-round heating means a heavy 
load during the cold months, which 
is entirely taken off during the sum- 
mer. Not so with auxiliary heating. 
These auxiliary appliances are used 
spring and fall and during excep- 
tionally cold weather, and there are 
times during the summer months 
when a little fire in this climate is 
very welcome. Therefore auxiliary 
heating is something we may well 
go after from the standpoint of in- 
creasing send-out as well as giving 
the customer service. 


Summing up the situation, we find 
therefore that we are justified in 
going after range business because 
it means holding domestic cooking, 
it means keeping satisfied consumers 
and it means delaying the advent of 
electric cooking. 


We are justified in going after 
gas lighting business because there 
is no artificial light equal to gas 
lighting, and because there are 
thousands and thousands of homes 
that will continue to be lighted by 
gas regardless of the activities of 
our competitors. 

We are justified in going after 
service extensions, because if we 
lie down competitors will take the 
fie'd away from us. 

We are justified in going after 
water heater business, because it 
is peculiarly ours from every 
standpoint—service, economy, con- 
venience and reliability. 


We are justified in going after 
room heating business, because 
there is every argument in favor 
of gas when proper appliances are 
used. The service feature stands 
out so strongly that we cannot ig- 
nore it. There is also economy to 
be considered, as well as all the 
other features of convenience and 
dependability. 
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Not to MENTION THE INDUSTRIAL 
POSSIBILITIES 


In the industrial field there are 
almost unlimited possibilities 
which our engineers are seeking 
to develop. It is not so much a 
question of whether we can get in- 
dustrial business as it is whether 
we can take care of the rapid ex- 
pansion due to the multiplication 
of industrial uses for gas. The 
high price of wood is making the 
business of heating bake ovens 
with gas easy to get. It is easy to 
compete with wood at $18 and $20 
acord. When we recall that burn- 
ers for bakers’ ovens originally 
cost in the neighborhood of $75 
and are now sold for more than 
twice that amount, and when we 
know that bakers are willing to 
buy them even at the increased 
cost, we realize that there is an 
actual demand for appliances of 
this kind. 

The rapid expansion of tire re- 
pair business is opening a new field 
for gas. Individual steam gener- 
ators for vulcanizing appliances 
are frowned upon by the authori- 
ties. They encourage the use of 
central steam generators for this 
purpose. There are on the market 
appliances for generating steam, 
and under the present conditions 
they should find ready sale. 

These are merely examples of 
the trend of growth in the indus- 
trial field. Whether to go after 
large industrial business at mini- 
mum rates when production costs 
are where they are at present is a 
question to be carefully weighed. 

At all events, there are so many 
demands by consumers who fall in 
the less unprofitable classes that 
we are bound to serve them re- 
gardless of profit on installation of 
appliances. 


SEEKING BusINESS CHANNELS THAT 
Witt Be Most Propuctive In 
Proportion TO Errort Put 
FortTH 


Having reached the conclusion 
that we cannot afford to cease our 
efforts to get more business, natu- 
rally we must seek methods that 
will be most productive for the ef- 
fort put forth. We should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
favorably advertise the gas busi- 
ness. The most effective advertis- 
ing, of course, is perfect service. 
Printed, written or spoken word is 
also effective, but the whole mat- 
ter of publicity simmers down to 
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the old saying, “Actions speak 
louder than words.” Advertising 
without service back of it is worse 
than useless. A sincere desire to 
serve will be reflected in the adver- 
tising, no matter whether it~-is 
printed, spoken or acted. A real 
des re to serve is the foundation of 
successful service, a fact that we 
may do well to consider carefully 
in our daily contact with the public. 


Municipal Plant Voted for 
Oxnard, Cal. 


Resolution of intention to build a 
municipal gas plant and distributing 
system was adopted by the Oxnard, 
Cal., trustees recently. The plant is 
to cost $140,000. 

The city clerk was instructed to 
send copies of the resolution to the 
State railroad commission and also 
to the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany at Los Angeles. 

This action was purely formal. It 
was taken at the instance of gas en- 
gineers who have the proposition in 
hand to erect a municipal gas plant 
in Oxnard, if the trustees and the 
voters desire. 


Menomonie Gas Company 


Incorporated 

The Menomonie ( Wis.) Gas Com- 
pany was incorporated recently un- 
der the laws of Wisconsin, the incor- 
porators being J. H. Dawes and Mrs. 
Eunice Noyes. There is no signifi- 
cance in the act of incorporation, 
which was carried out merely to com- 
ply with the provision requiring that 
the concern must be a domestic cor- 
poration. As the owners are all 
Michigan people it was necessary 
that local citizens act as incorpo- 
rators. Each acquired a share of 
stock for the purpose, but otherwise 
the stock is held by the old owners. 
The present title restores the former 
name of the company, the name 
“City Gas Company” having been 
adopted by the present owners some 
time ago. 


Boston Consolidated Company 
Adopts Pension Plan for 
Employees 

The Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company has adopted a pension plan 
for its employees, effective Apr. 1. 
It provides that any male employee 
who has reached the age of sixty-five 
years and who has been employed 
by the company for thirty years or 
more, or any female employee who 
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is sixty years old and who has been 
at work for the company for thirty 
years or more, or any employee 
whose term of employment has been 
at least twenty years and who has 
become permanently totally disabled, 
will be retired on his or her request 
and will be granted a pension. 

Employees who are sixty years old, 
if men, and fifty-five, if women, and 
who have worked for the company 
for at least twenty-five years, or any 
employee incapacitated for full active 
service may, at the discretion of the 
directors, be retired and pensioned. 
The employee who_is seventy years 
old, if a man, and sixty-five, if a 
woman, shall in general be retired 
and pensioned. It is provided that 
anyone who worked for one of the 
companies merged with the Con- 
solidated in 1905 shall have that 
service counted. 

It is specified that the pension to 
be allowed to employees shall be 2 
per cent for each year for the aver- 
age annual pay during the ten years 
next preceding retirement. For the 
purposes of illustration, it may be 
well to quote the following example 
of how the plan will work out: An 
employee who had worked for the 
Consolidated (or one of the merged 
companies) a total of at least thirty 
years and whose average pay for ten 
years has been $1,500 a year will 
receive a pension of 2 per cent for 
each of the thirty years, or 60 per 
cent of the $1,500, equal to $900 
vearly. The pensions are to continue 
until the death of the pensioner, and 
the directors have the right by the 
vote to continue the pension pay- 
ments to dependents of the pensioner 
for three inonths after his or her 
death. 


No Word Used in Advertising and 
Selling More Misused than the 
Word “Merchandising” 
(Continued from page 296.) 
credit for discoveries that successful 
retailers and manufacturers had 
made twenty vears before, and many 
of which they had thrown into the 
discard, for the good and sufficient 
reason that other methods produced 

more business. 


SQUEEZING DowN THE 
MANUFACTURER 


And their chief contact with the 
manufacturer has been to try to 
screw down his price, instead of find- 
ing out what he could do to help 
them. There has been some virtue 
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in the peint that they have raised, 
that whatever helps the manufac- 
turers gave would be added to the 
price of the range. But the one big 
fact that they have overlooked, has 
been that the manufacturer’s breadth 
of experience would enable him to 
apply the money spent to such tre- 
‘mendous advantage. 

And you all know that the manu- 
facturer of ranges (I am taking gas 
ranges as my example, though the 
same condition exists in nearly every 
gas-burning appliance), declares that 
the gas company, which obviously 
controls the sale of these appliances, 
does not allow them a legitimate 
profit. “Very well,” you say. “If 
he don’t like the line, let him get 
into some other.” For shame, gen- 
tlemen; you don’t mean that. Lay- 
ing aside the element of fairness, 
where would your industry be to- 
day if it had not been for the suc- 
cessful manufacturer? I say suc- 
cessful, though how many of them 
can you name who have retired with 
comfortable fortunes, after years 
spent in making gas ranges. 


There are plenty of men with 
vision in the gas business who now 
declare that it has been to the hurt 
of the business that manufacturers 
have not been allowed the margins 
that they were entitled to, and these 
men predicated their belief in their 
knowledge of the assistance that man- 
ufacturers in many lines have been 
able to give to their trade, in the 
way of creating “consumer demand.” 
That means the demand which the 
retailer gets, over his counters, and 
by ’phone, as the result of the desire 
implanted in the consumer’s mind by 
advertising. Then there’s “Con- 
sumer Acceptance,” meaning the 
readiness with which the consumer 
accepts from you goods with which 
he has been made acquainted by ad- 
vertising. 

Let me give you a case in point. 
I was in conference with the manager 
of the Palm Olive Soap Company a 
few weeks ago, and he stated that 
they were anxious to find more ways 
to spend money in advertising. 

“IT mean by that,” he said, “that 
we have found whenever we put a 
new commodity on the market, that 
we can stock up the dealers to more 
than finance an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, simply on the repre- 
sentation that we are going to spend 
a certain amount of money in their 
behalf. For these dealers have 
learned, long since, on our products 
that they are now handling, just what 
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demand will be created by our adver- 
tising, and. they are more than will- 
ing to get into the band wagon. They 
have found that the created con- 
sumer demand has brought people 
into their store who have never been 
there before, that it has induced 
present customers to ask for com- 
modities that they have never asked 
for before, that it has lessened their 
selling expense on staple com- 
modities ; in short, that the advertised 
product has been a good buy all 
around. Chief among its values has 
been the ability to turn over their 
capital more frequently. 


DEVELOPING READINESS OF COoN- 
SUMER TO Buy Goops OFFERED 


Then there is the big factor of 


Consumer-Acceptance—the readiness’ 


with which the prospect will take 
the goods that are offered to him, 
by virtue of the education given 
through the advertising of the prod- 
ust. Again, the economic factors 
which make for reduced gas sales 
expense, and quick turn-over, be- 
come operative. 

Now these tremendous factors are 
Greek to the average commercial 
gas man, except in a few. cases, 
where the manufacturer has had an 
appliance that was so new, or so 
safeguarded by patents, that he has 
deemed it wise to go to the public 
as his jury. But in the main the gas 
range: manufacturer and other gas 
appliance manufacturers have not 
deemed it wise to advertise nation- 
ally, because they felt that the mar- 
ket, being so much in the hands of 
the gas companies, could be crimped 
in any locality where the advertised 
stoves were not handled by the gas 
company. 

Thus the first step in ideal mer- 
chandising, the marketing process 
wherein the manufacturer began to 
create and stimulate the demand, has 
not had a chance to function for the 
gas man’s benefit. 

. We have seen spasmodic attempts 
to create a consumer demand. They 
have been, for the most part, short- 
lived, and we have seen attempts on 
the part of gas interests to compen- 
sate for the loss of this assistance, 
by doing national advertising on their 
own behalf. They realized that there 
was enough community of interest 
to make it possible for all interests 
to share benefits, at much less cost 
per prospect than in widely scattered 
and individual efforts, with the weak- 
ness that inheres in individual ef- 
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forts as against community efforts. 

But this move “died a-borning,” 
just as all association or joint adver- 
tising seems to do in time. 


A Moses to Come 


Some day some gas range manu- 
facturer, with profound belief in his 
product, with a product that war- 
rants this profound belief, with the 
courage of his convictions is going 
to tackle the national market, and is 
going to continue in his efforts to win 
that market through a period of at 
least five or six years; for to get the 
accumulation of effect to which he is 
entitled, and which will accrue to 
him in time, he must continue 
through at least 50 per cent of the 
cycle of gas range buying, now esti- 
mated—is it not—at 10 years, or the 
average life of the good gas range. 

And that manufacturer is going to 
prove to many an unsuspecting gas 
man that there is such a thing as cre- 
ating a demand on the part of the gas 
consumer, the gas company willy-nil- 
ly. And he is going to make a certain 
gas range, with ability to do certain 
things, stand for gas ranges in the 
eyes of the nation, just as Campbell’s 
stands for soups, Gillette for safety 
shaves, and Victrola for talking ma- 
chines. There are plenty to call me 
visionary in this assertion. Rather 
than assertion, shall we call it a pre- 
diction. 

But the manufacturer must find a 
change of heart on the part of the 
people who buy his range from him 
now, namely, the gas company buy- 
ers. I have been talking to a num- 
ber of manufacturers and gas com- 
panies of late, and there is a very 
natural tendency on the part of the 
latter to buy from hand to mouth, 
on the belief that materials are com- 
ing down. The manufacturers, on 
the other hand, would not be sur- 
prised to see them go the other way. 
And there will be plenty of gas-range 
buyers who will blame the manufac- 
turers for not covering them, later. 


LooKING FROM THE MANUFAC- 
TURER’S Eves 


Another thing, it would probably 
surprise and grieve a great many gas 
men if they were to be told how 
they are regarded by a great many 
manufacturers. I call to mind an 
editorial that I wrote for a gas paper 
that I was connected with, not long 
ago, in which I asked a pointed ques- 
tion, right after a national conven- 
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tion and exhibit. The question was, 
“Did you spend the most time at 
McCormick’s or in the exhibit hall?” 

Now the question was not asked 
with the least thought as to the 
morals of the men who may have 
frequented said “McCormick’s,.” I 
was there myself, and partook of 
the refreshments afforded by said 
host. The question did have thought 
as to values, and as to how much the 
men at the convention were going 
to bring home with them, in the way 
of knowledge, in return for the in- 
vestment that their employers had 
made in them. And it was prompted 
by the bitter comments made by 
many manufacturers who were 
grossly slighted by the men in search 
of amusement at a safe distance from 
home. 

And whatever the reason, gas men 
have become very much resigned to 
being exceedingly entertained. I won- 
der if they realize that that all goes 
into the price of the appliance, and 
that plenty of appliance manufac- 
turers are very tired of the way that 
they are actually held up by many 
men who may or may not be factors 
in the buying. I do not mean money 
graft; I do mean petty graft. 

If one did not know whereof he 
spoke, it would be well not to speak 
thus frankly, but a situation has ar- 
rived that is standing in the way of 
everybody who is playing the game, 
on both sides of the fence. And it 
is gumming the wheels for the big 
drive which gets its impetus through 
all the great big pushing elements 
in modern business building. 

The man who has become too 
much addicted to his cups will wel- 
come the new day, more than any- 
one else, and he will find, as many 
will find to their surprise, that there 
are ways of getting closer to a man, 
and keeping his respect and confi- 
dence longer. than in pawing the air 
with the foot to find the brass rail. 

I am not talking now, either, in 
terms of ethics or morality; I am 
talking in terms of business effi- 
ciency. 


ALLOCATING THE Costs 


And it all has a direct bearing on 
merchandising. The cheaper we get 
the goods to the dealer, the cheaper 
the dealer can get the goods to the 
consumer, and the greater the profit 
all around. 

Now a word about selling costs 
and new business expense. One of 
the questions put out by the Sales 
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Development Committee of the 
American Gas Association takes cog- 
mizance of a basic error in price 
making, and in appropriations, not 
to mention charges against the com- 
mercial department, which many gas 
companies have practised. I have 
in mind one company, which sold 
28,000 gas ranges in one year, and 
which, nevertheless, recorded a 
$100,000 loss in its new business 
department that year. It is obvious 
that many expenses were saddled on 
the sale of appliances which would 
not have been put there if the sales 
were being handled by a department 
store or an installment house. Of 
course, you and I know of what 
many of those charges consisted, and 
that it was simply-a matter of book- 
keeping, or at least we will sincerely 
hope that that was the case. But 
the big thing is, that if we do not 
place each operation on a basis where 
it vindicates itself, we are placing 
too much of a handicap on spirit and 
possibility of achievement. Neither 
do we have the advantage of ex- 
perience in other lines of business 
with which to check up, to see 
whether or not we are on the right 
track. 


Isn’t it obvious that if certain of 
the efforts of the sales force are 
directed purely toward an increase 
in the consumption of gas, that a 
certain percentage of the gas con- 
sumption should be credited to new 
business to offset? I am speaking 
now about directly offsetting new 
business expense by gas consump- 
tion. I am raising a ticklish sub- 
ject. And not a new one. But it 
hasn’t yet been solved. 


Or take it the other way around. 
Charge to sales expense only real 
sales expense. Have another charge 
for promotion. You will find that 
in your business, your sales expense 
is much greater than in the businesses 
with which you do compete. For 
instance, how many retailers in these 
lines with which you do compete add 
100 per cent to the cost of their mer- 
chandise? 

You figure that you have to do 
it, to anywhere near break even. And 
by doing that you are putting the 
price of your appliances up to a point 
where you are driving every one else 
out of the business. I know, and 
you know the reasons, that you are 
selling appliances to-day, but there 
is no reason why we should make 
enemies of every retailer in our 
towns. They are honorable, . sub- 
stantial citizens, with more than or- 
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dinary citizen’s voice in public af- 
fairs. Besides, they have a right to 
live. Dominate the business, if you 
must, but do it on a commercial 
basis. 

And if you do that, you are going 
to have a great deal more of sale 
assistance, from the manufacturer, 
because he can then afford to give you 
more assistance. 


How tue Gas Inpustry Has THE 
Market Tiep Up 


Some managers realize—few com- 
mercial managers realize—the du 
we owe to the community dine: 4 
our grasp on the throat of the ap- 
pliance industry. Two years ago I 
sent out a questionnaire, through a 
gas trade paper, asking this question 
among others: “What percentage of 
the gas range sales in your town are 
made by the gas company?” The 
percentages ran—98, 80, 95, 50, 75, 
60, 85, and so on. In some cases 
the answer was 100 per cent. The 
average was 85 per cent. The re- 
turns were representative, geograph- 
ically. 

Simultaneously, I sent a question- 
naire, through a hardware paper, to 
hardware stores throughout the 
country. Fifty per cent of the an- 
swers came back with the statement 
across the face: “We do not handle 
gas ranges.” 

In field investigations, I have 
talked to hardware dealers in a num- 
ber of towns in the Middle West. 
One of the things they complain of 
is that they can’t afford to compete 
with the gas company’s time pay- 
ments. They say they can’t take 
credit risks where the gas company 
is protected through having the risk 
as a gas consumer. 

Now, the gas appliance business 
has developed along these lines for 
good and sufficient reasons. We had 
to standardize the character of the 
appliances through which our com- 
modity, gas, is used. And we are 
doing the consumer a real favor by 
selling them on time. But plenty of 
over-zealous managers and commer- 
cial managers, anxious to make a 
showing to the “man-higher up,” 
have played the game so that the 
retail dealers in that section couldn’t 
sell at a living profit. 

Some day soon some long-headed 
man is going to work out a plan 
whereby, instead of making enemies 
of the merchants on his lines, he 
will have their good will. They are 
intelligent voters, many of them in- 
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fluential, and we can never control 
the type of appliance the merchant 
sells if we force him down too far. 
Then he'll sell just junk, and nothing 
else. And he'll do the thing he did 
in California, and the thing he tried 
to do in Wisconsin, unless he’s a part 
of your favorable consumer-public. 


So here, as in every point of con- 
tact, popularity with the public de- 
termines the amount of gas you can 
sell. If a man is-convinced that you 
are on the square, that your prices are 
right, he’ll use us to light him, and 
heat him, and wash him, temper his 
metals and turn his wheels. 

Come we then a-courting that fic- 
kle maid, “Miss Good Will.” Now 
Miss Good Will is very practical, in- 
deed material. She’s like the colored 
elder who complained to his pastor 
“Yo’ argifies, and yo’ sputifies, but 
yo’ don’ show wherein.” Miss Good 
Will listens to our protestations of 
love, but she wants to know just 
exactly what we’re doing to sup- 
port her. 

Sunday school talks, telling the 
dear public how good we are, in ab- 
stract terms, don’t get us far. Brass 
tack, commercial advertising of ap- 
pliances, or service, of values, the 
public listens to that, and believes. 

But you can’t sell much or win 
much public favor by spending 30 
cents to-day, and staying out till next 
month. 


Cure aT THE Heap; Not at THE 
Bottom 


You’ve seen a little tug working 
a big steamer into its dock. It comes 
alongside her bow, its bow pointed 
the same way. “Chug-chug-chug,” 
going upstream with her, crowding 
her a bit. “Chug-chug-chug,” a little 
more crowding and the big vessel 
finally begins to swing around. Sup- 
pose the little tug had gone at her 
head-on. She’d have smashed her 
bow, and never have budged the big 
liner. 

There’s our lesson of creating 
prestige by advertising. The steady 
pull, not the jerk, gives us the pres- 
tige we want. And when the con- 
sumer is finally induced to exclaim, 
“Why-—the gas company wants my 
business and we'll do thus and so 
to get and hold it”—-the gas company 
employees, in évery rank, will begin 
to wake up to the fact that the com- 
pany is holding him up to the public 
every day, and he’s going to do his 
best to live up to his advertised repu- 
tation. 
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That is—if things are right higher 
up. For good service, in public 
service, is founded on a psychological 
basis. You can’t get the employees 
to function right unless they like to, 
and they won't like it if they’re not 
sure they'll be tripped up—thwarted 
-—by some stubborn “higher up.” 


How would it do to abolish office 
quarters for the general manager and 
the president too? Have his office 
the street, the public meeting place, 
shaded lanes where his customers 
live. Have him know how they live, 
what they do, what they think. : 


The cure must be at the head, nor 
at the bottom. 





Personal Notes 
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W. J. McCorxrnpate, for two 
years manager of the Roanoke ( Va.) 
Gas Light Company, has resigned his 
position and will embark in business 
of another character in Wilmington, 
Delaware, his former home. The C. 
H. Geist Company, owner of the 
Roanoke Gas Light Company, has 
not, however, accepted Mr. McCor- 
kindale’s resignation, but suggested 
instead that he accept a furlough for 
one year with the understanding that 
if he at any time wished to give up 
the business he is about to engage 
in, his position would be open to 
him, either in Roanoke or some other 
city where the Geist Company has a 
plant. Mr. McCorkindale said, in 
announcing the severance of his busi- 
ness relations with the gas company, 
that he regretted very much to leave 
Roanoke, as he had made many warm 
personal friends there, and had the 
business of his company well in hand, 
but the inducements offered in Wil- 
mington, where he will be associated 
with a number of prominent men 
in a new venture, in which he will 
have a pecuniary interest with a more 
lucrative salary, prompted his action. 
His successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 


Cecit GREENE, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Cedar Falls, Ia., office of the Citizens 
Gas & Electric Company. Mr. 
Greene has just returned from 18 
months’ service in the army. E. T. 
Weatherwax, the present manager, 
goes back to the Waterloo office. 
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F. L. Cross, vice-president and 
general manager of St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Gas Light Company, was elected 
president of the Minnesota Electrical 
Association, which closed its con- 
vention at the St. Paul Hotel 
March 20. 


Cuartes F. Leonarp, formerly 
gas engineer for the State of New 
York Public Service Commission, 
Second District, has opened offices as 
a consulting gas engineer at 220 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
Leonard is a graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, and has had 
extensive experience as a gas engi- 
neer with the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, the United Gas Im- 
provement Company and Stone & 
Webster. He was with the Public 
Service Commission for seven years. 
He is a member of the American 
Gas Association, The Natural Gas 
Association of America and the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr. Leonard has facil- 
ities for making valuations, rate sur- 
veys, examinations and reports of 
gas properties. He is also prepared 
to design and construct gas plants of 
all kinds. 


E. P. Wuitcoms, president of the 
Union Natural Gas Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected a 
director-of the Commonwealth Pe- 
troleum Company of New York. 


J. W. Staccers of New York and 
R. L. Seamans, president of Sea- 
mans Oil Company, were added to 
the board of directors of the Depos- 
itors Oil & Gas Company at the 
recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. 


Tur Coast Counties Gas & 
FEvectric Company re-elected the 
officers at the recent annual meeting: 
S. Waldo Coleman, president and 
general manager; R. M. Hotaling, 
vice-president; L. W. Pryor, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The directors 
are: John C. Coleman, S. W. Cole- 
man, J. D. Grant, R. M. Hotaling, 
W. T. Jeter, J. Henry Meyer, Louis 
Sloss. 


THe Brockton (Mass.) Gas 
Licut Company Emptoyees’ Asso- 
CIATION is to conduct a novelty 
movie dance and social April 28, at 
the Ward Street moving picture hall. 
The committee includes President 
William P. Morton, John Sheehan, 
Owen A. Carroll, Fred Sullivan and 
Mark Fitzmaurice. The proceeds 
will be for the benefit fund. 
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Salina Company Making Im- 


provements to Plant 


Better gas service in the homes, 
and better lighting was announced 
recently by the Salina (Kans.) Light, 
Power & Gas Company. 

Improvements to cost at least 
$5,000 are to be made in the gas 
making facilities of the plant. This 
includes new gas tanks, and the ca- 
pacity of the plant will be increased 
one-third. This means that the com- 
pany will have a daily capacity of 
7,500 cu. ft. more than it has at 
present. 

The work of making the improve- 
ments has already been started and 
should be completed within a month. 


New Bench Being Installed at 
Rochester, Minn. 


A new “bench” for the manufac- 
ture of gas is being constructed at 
the plant of the Rochester (Minn.) 
Utility Company. 


Pennagrade Company to Start 
on Pipe Line to Connect 
with Lines of Louisville 
Company 
Gas Expected to Be Turned into Main 
by Sept. 1, According to Contract 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Pennagrade Gas & Oil Company 
held in Louisville, Ky., it was stated 
that a pipe line to connect the com- 
pany’s field in eastern Kentucky with 
the pipe line of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company now operating to 
the West Virginia field, would be 
begun at once and would be pushed 
with all possible speed in order to 
turn the Kentucky gas into the Louis- 
ville mains by Sept. 1, as provided 
in the contract recently made between 
the two companies. 

City officials consider the closing 
of the contract a great victory for 
the city, inasmuch as several suits 
are now pending against the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company to 
compel it to live up to the terms of 
its franchise in supplying all the 
gas required for the use of the resi- 
dents of the city. 

No move has yet been made by the 
legal department of the city to dis- 
miss the suits, and it has been in- 
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timated that no such move will be 
made until the gas has actually been 
turned on and the terms of the fran- 
chise entirely met. 

Among the members of the di- 
rectorate of the Pennagrade com- 
pany attending the meeting were 
Charles W. Freeman, of Bramwell, 
W. Va., president ; George T. Wood, 
Louisville, vice-president; H. S. 
Brown, Bramwell, *secretary-treas- 
urer; Senator W. W. Whyte, Welch, 
W. Va.; A. B. Brode, Huntington, 
W. Va.; J. E. Briggs, Bramwell, W. 
Va.; C. H. Doebler, Huntington and 


Ky. 


More Improvements at Ot- 


tawa Gas Station 


A new steam turbine, 50 h. p. 
blower, speed 1,750 r. p. m., is to 
be installed at the Ottawa Gas Sta- 
tion of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinoisinconnection with 
the water gas generator set moved 
there from Evanston. The various 
improvements and its enlargement in 
capacity convert the Ottawa plant 
into a more modern station. 


Plant for Coking of Illinois 
Coals to Be Started at Once 


The plans of the St. Louis Coke 
& Chemical Company for a plant 
for the coking of Illinois coal on a 
big scale, which have been under 
consideration for more than a year, 
are now matured and the project 
will be carried out at once on a 
200-acre tract at Granite City, IIl., 
near St. Louis. 

A report to this effect has been 
confirmed by George W. Niedring- 
haus, vice-president of the St. 
Louis Coke & Chemical Company. 
Other leading factors in the enter- 


prise are Clem Studebaker, of the, 


Studebaker Ccrporation, South 
Bend., Ind., who is president of 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical 
Company; L. E. Fisher, president 


of.the Fisher Fuel Company, St. - 


Louis, second vice-president and 
manager of the new concern; Ar- 
thur Roberts, chairman of the 
board; M. W. Ditto, engineer in 
charge of construction, and W. G. 
McGuire, manager of sales. 

It is estimated that the company 
will spend between $6,000,000 and 
$7,500,000 in the construction of 
its plant, at which the coking of 
Illinois coal without mixture with 
other coals will be carried on ex- 
tensively for the first time. Rob- 


Joseph D. Harkins, Prestonsburg, 
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erts ovens are to be used, a battery 
of eighty such ovens being pro- 
vided for. 

The 200-acre tract on which the 
plant will be built’ has been pur- 
chased. It is located near the Illi- 
nois Central, the Chicago & Alton 
and the tracks of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis. 
A plant for the production of basic 
and foundry pig iron will be built 
in conjunction with the coke plant. 


Application for Rate Increase 
Withdrawn by New 


Company 


There will be no advance in gas 
rates for the consumers of Santa 
Barbara. 

Prior to the negotiations opened 
by the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany for the purchase of the gas 
property of the Santa Barbara Gas 
& Electric Company, the latter con- 
cern had .made application to the 
State Railroad Commission for a 
raise in the rates. Ferdinand C. 
Bain, president of the Southern 
Counties Gas Company, stated re- 
cently that this application had been 
withdrawn, and that the rates would 
continue the same. 

March 10 the Southern Counties 
Gas Company took charge of the 
operation of the gas plant and col- 
lection of revenue for service from 
the gas property. Pending the ap- 
proval of the State Railroad Com- 
mission for the sale, it will be a 
matter of a little over a month be- 
fore the formal transfer can be 
made. At that time the new man- 
agement plans to make extensive im- 
provements, including the opening 
of new territory and the supply of 
natural gas if sufficient can be ob- 
tained. The company already dis- 
tributes natural gas to more than 
forty towns in Los Angeles, Orange 
and Riverside counties. 


February Earnings of Massa- 
chusetts Lighting Companies 
The gas and electric light com- 


‘ panies owned by the Massachusetts 


Lighting Companies report aggregate 
net sales of gas and electricity for 
February, 1919, $155,111, compared 
with $127,119 for February, 1918, an 
increase of $27,991. 

For the eight months ending Feb. 
26, 1919, the net sales were $1,253,- 
616, compared -with $1,054,541 for 
the same period last year, an increase 
af $199,074. 
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THe Soutnern Counties Gas 
€omMPaNy reports to the railroad 
commission its profit and loss ac- 
count for the year, ended Dec. 31, 
1918, as follows: 


INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


(Dec. 31, 1918) 


Operating revenue ....... $1,496,324.73 


Operating expenses ...... 1,084,515.04 
Net operating revenue.. $411,809.69 
Non-operating revenue.... 11,576.06 


Gross corporate income $423,385.75 


DEDUCTIONS 

Non-operating revenue de- 
RIND ot pongo 0d $5,013.53 

Interest accrued on funded 
| TRFPSP ESR ER ROE Sah ret 187,937.02 
Other interest deductions. 9,151.06 


Miscellaneous deductions. 24,417.63 


Total deductions ...... $226,519.24 
Net corporate income for 

UE sev enc oe.e pi ces heed 196,866.51 
I geo da 45,000.00 
Miscellaneous additions to 

MOND ot cess wales oe 1,380.00 
Miscellaneous deductions 

from income ........... 58,799.90 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1917.. 110,537.60 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1918.. 204,984.21 


CotumBia Gas & Exvectric Com- 
PANY. For the two months to Feb. 
28: Gross, $2,289,393; decrease, 
$143,592 ; net after taxes, $1,205,071; 
decrease $13,440; total income, $1,- 
533.888, decrease $9,427; surplus 
after charges, $828,301, decrease 
$18,899. 


Tue Mercuants Orr & Gas Com- 
PANY, Wilmington, Del—Mining 
and boring for petroleum and natural 
gas; capital $150,000. 











Tue Merroporitan Or & Gas 
Company, Inc., Olean, N. Y.—Oil, 
gas and mineral business; capital, 
$65,000. Incorporators: H. W. 
Marcus, B. M. Marcus, D. Marcus, 
Olean. 






































Tue PetroLeEuUM CoRPORATION OF 
America, Wilmington, Del—To ac- 
quire oil and gas lands and develop 
same; capital, $100,000. 
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Tue Coast Counties Gas & 
E.ecrric Company made a sub- 
stantial gain in gross earnings dur- 
ing 1918, but this was more than 
offset by the corresponding increase 
in expenses. Gross earnings of the 
company for the year were $440,331, 
as compared with $391,158 in 1917, 
while expenses, including taxes, were 
$296,374 against $221,944, leaving 
net eperating* expenses for 1918 
amounting to $56,062, as compared 
with $169,214 in 1917. The surplus 
amounting to $16,488 compares with 
$64,619 for 1917. The annual state- 
ment of earnings and expenses of 


_ the company, as read at the meeting, 


follows: 
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Tue Hasxocee Om & Gas Com- 
paNy has been incorporated with 
$150,000 capital, in Delaware, by W. 
F. O’Keefe, George C. Steigler and 
J. H. Dowdell, all of Wilmington. 


Tue Unitrep Gas IMPROVEMENT 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, 
payable April 15 to stock of record 
March 31. 


Tue Havernitt Or & Gas Com- 
PANY, Wilmington, Del.—To pros- 
pect for oil and natural gas and 
market same; capital, $250,000. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
1918 


Gross earnings 


Net operating income.............- 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 2 


Operating expenses, including taxes.... 


Pee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


SORE eee ee eH ee 


$440,331.86 
296,374.66 


Bond and debenture interest... ...........ccceececeecees $81,560.00 
ESS NEEL SEG LEK POCA S AEN CES 6,334.26 
87,894.26 
Pe MIRED Sg on ote nis kbc BARRE as Om amenapies $56,062.94 
Amortization of debenture discount and expense ...... $1,179.48 
SII CNG, wcatoe ec as s re cual s wSeubecbccdecees 38,395.04 
— 39,574.52 
I ee Cr ee a re: Oe a bah Sabine kes ycawebeube $16,488.42 


Fixed capital 


Investments 
Cash 


Materials and supplies on hand......... 


Other assets 
Sinking funds—cash 


Capital stock—- 
Common, authorized 
Outstanding 


Original preferred, authorized and outstanding 


First preferred— 
Authorized 
Outstanding 


Other liabilities 


Construction work in progress......... 


Tools and automobiles................. 


Funded debt, in hands of public......... 
Notes and accounts payable............ 


$2,896,549.99 
17,322.41 
867,484.36 
20,779.38 
55,585.37 
43,732.96 
49,980.63 
2,878.20 
7,860.39 


$3,962,173.69 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


145,000.00 
1,487 ,000.00 
138,732.04 
32,354.87 
137,263.24 
21,823.54 


$3,962,173.69 











Manufacturers of 


PURIFYING MATERIAL. — BAGGED oR 


WORKS APP. 
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McDONALD METERS — 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. 


Station 


Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 


Meter Provers. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 

















Dependable Accuracy 





Lessens Maintenance 





| With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 percent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
—then write for eae 


: “SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 
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THE MARYLAND METER 
“B” METERS 


For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 








NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 
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